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Tue long-promised appearance of a Life of 
Newton, upon a scale somewhat commen- 
surate with the demands of so illustrious a 
subject, cannot but be regarded as an event 
of some consequence in our national scientific 
literature. The promise on the part of its 
author has, we believe, been in abeyance since 
the appearance of his former small volume in 
the series of the ‘* Family Library,” in 1831. 
As to the causes of this delay we have little 
information ; but at least some part of the 
time has been worthily employed in a labori- 
ous search into original documents not hith- 
erto examined. In the interval also several 
publications have appeared tending to throw 
great light on the subject. The late Pro- 
fessor Rigaud’s* ‘‘ Essay on the History of 
the First Publication of the Principia ; ” his 
editorial labors in printing the correspondence 
of Newton and his contemporaries from the 
Macclesfield collection; and more recently 
Mr. Edleston’s similar volume of the corres- 
pondence with Cotes, preserved in Trinity 
College library ; besides the critical researches 
of Professor De Morgan, — have all furnished 
most important aid towards an accurate his- 
tory of Newton’s life: and of all these and 
many other sources of information Sir D. 
Brewster has made ample and judicious use. 

The history of Newton is in a great meas- 
ure the history of science, and of the most im- 
portant epoch in all the history of science. 
Great as that epoch was, and important as were 
the events which characterized it, they are 


* See Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1843. 
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already so perfectly known to all who take the 
slightest interest in the progress of human in- 


tellect that we shall think it needless here to — 


retrace them in detail. We shall rather avail 
ourselves of the vast mass of information now 
before us to present to our readers what will, 
perhaps, prove a more generally attractive 
view of the private life of the author of those 
discoveries ; and we shall endeavor to extract 
from it what may serve to convey a more 
just and correct idea of his real personal char- 
acter, habits, and pursuits than has been 
commonly entertained. 

In a pleasant situation, about six miles 
south of Grantham in Lincolnshire, lies the 
parish and village of Colsterworth, a depen- 
dent hamlet of which, called Woolsthorpe, 
boasts the honors of a distinct manor. The 
domain is, however, limited to a very small 
expanse, and the manorial mansion is of cor- 
responding dimensions, existing to this day as 
it stood upwards of two centuries ago; in 
fact, possessing no apparent pretensions be- 
yond those of a second-rate farm house, 
though substantially built of stone, after the 
fashion naturally prevalent in the oolite for- 
mations. The possessors of this estate, in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century, 
were a family named Newton, rumored to 
have been of Scottish extraction, and to have 
come to England with King James I.; who 
subsisted on the cultivation of the small 
farm, occupying no higher station than that 
of. not very substantial yeomen. The estate 
of Woolsthorpe was estimated at only £30 
per annum, in 1623. They continued, how- 
ever, undisturbed in that retreat during the 
troubled times which England was beginning 
to experience about 1642. But in that year 
the then representative of the family, Isaac 
Newton, having succeeded his father in the 
inheritance little more than a year before, 
died only a few months after his marriage 
with Hannah Ayscough, and in the prime of 
life, leaving his widow in a delicate situation, 
the result of which was, that at a premature 
period, on Christmas-day, she gave birth to a 
diminutive son, in such a feeble state that 
some attendants, hastily despatched for medi- 
cal aid, were astonishe?’ ’>“ i him alive on 
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their return. He was named Isaac after his 
father. The widow possessed in her own 
right the adjacent farm of Sewsterne, esti- 
mated at £50 per annum. On the modest 
income of these united domains she proceeded 
to rear and educate her son, with no better 
_ prospects for him than that of becoming in 
due time her assistant and successor in the 
cultivation of the soil. 

She was described as a ‘‘ singularly good 
woman.’’ And within three years after her 
bereavement it so happened that the Rev. 
Barnabas Smith, rector of the adjoining parish 
of North Witham, who had lived long as an 
old bachelor, was advised by his parishoners 
to marry her; but not understanding such 
matters, he paid one of his advisers a day’s 
wages to go and make the proposal for him. 
It was, after due reflection, accepted; but, 
with proper caution, the farm of Sewsterne 
was settled upon little Isaac. In 1645 his 
mother removed to North Witham. But his 
maternal grandmother occupied the house at 
Woolsthorpe, and took upon herself the en- 
tire care of the delicate child. His health 
prospered under her auspices ; and in a few 
years he was able to acquire such rudiments 
of education as the adjoining village schools 
at Skillington and at Stoke could furnish. 

His mother’s marriage was followed by the 
birth of a son, Benjamin, and of two daugh- 
ters, Mary and Hannah. These individuals 
and their descendants are often referred to in 
the course of the memoirs beforeus. Young 
Isaac’s health became more robust than could 
have been expected ; and at the age of twelve 
he was in a condition to be sent to the Gram- 
mar School at Grantham, then presided over 
by Mr. Stokes. We must presume that his 
step-father furnished some aid towards his 
education, as we find that this step involved 
his boarding in Grantham at the house of an 
apothecary named Clarke. Here, however, 
instead of attending to his lessons in the 
school, he began to evince a decided taste for 
the more practical arts of carpentering and 
making mechanical contrivances. By degrees 
these operations were of a kind which at- 
tracted notice ; and he gained a considerable 
celebrity for ingenious models of a mill worked 
by a mouse put into a tread wheel ;—a 
water-clock, and other devices. In his visits 


to Woolsthorpe his ingenuity was displayed 
in connection with some notions of a more 
scientific kind, in the construction of sun- 
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dials, two of which were cut in the stones 
of the wall of the manor-house, and have been 
carefully preserved to this day. It is also 
stated that he acquired considerable skill in 
drawing, the walls of his room at Mr. Clarke’s 
being covered with designs of various kinds. 
He is said also to have written verses, but the 
account is somewhat apocryphal. 

During the later period of his residence at 
Grantham a development of his character of 
a different kind occurred. A relative of his 
landlord, a certain young lady designated as 
Mistress Storey, of unusual personal attrac- 
tions, was an inmate in the house. He was 
then not fifteen years of age, and the lady 
three years younger; nevertheless, a flirtation 
ensued, which, according to her own state- 
ment, continued unabated even at a more 
reasonable age ; when, however, prudential 
motives opposed that inexorable barrier which 
so often cruelly mars human happiness. The 
lady, however, consoled herself afterwards by 
twice marrying; notwithstanding that the 
attentions of her first lover continued to be 
displayed, sometimes in a very substantial 
manner, to the end of his life. 

In 1656, when Isaac was fifteen years of 
age, his step-father died; his mother, with 
her children, returned to reside at Wools- 
thorpe, and Isaac was recalled from school to 
manage the farm. In this novel occupation 
he was aided by a trusty servant. They 
went together to market at Grantham: the 
servant to transact all the business, the 
young master to return to Mr. Clarke’s gar- 
set to. continue at ovce his studies and his 
courtship. At other times he was found in- 
trenched under a hedge, absorbed in calcula- 
tion or constructing machines, while the 
sheep were straying, and the cattle breaking 
the fences and trampling on the corn. In 
the terrible storm on the day of the death of 
Oliver Cromwell, in 1658, he was deeply en- 
gaged in studying the force of the wind, and 
measuring it by making a number of succes- 
sive leaps in the direction against it compared 
with the number made in its direction, in the 
same time. His prudent mother soon saw 
that this state of things could not go on; 
and his uncle, the Rev. Mr. Ayscough, per- 
ceiving the bent of his mind, urged the pro- 
priety of his going to Cambridge ; and, in 
consequence, he returned to Grantham school, 
where he now seems to have pursued his 
studies in a more earnest spirit; and, at the 
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period of leaving the school, the master, in the 
height of satisfaction at his progress and 
auguries of his future success, with a kind of 
formal ceremonial, in a speech delivered to 
the assembled school, took leave of him, and 
beld him up to the admiration and imitation 
of the scholars. 

We might be surprised at a person in the 
circumstances of Mrs. Smith thinking of 
sending a son to the University. But it 
must be remembered that the mode of life in 
those seminaries was very different at that 
period from what it has since become. And, 
moreover, .the situation of sizar in colleges 
offered advantages precisely such as persons 
in Isaac Newton’s condition would gladly 
avail themselves of. It held out a main- 
tenance of a kind with which he might well 
be contented; and, coupled as it was with 
the performance of some menial services, 
these were, at any rate, far less unpleasant 
t! .n the labors of the farm, to which he had 
su invincible an aversion. Therefore, armed 
with letters of introduction from his uncle, 
he presented himself at Trinity College, in 
June, 1661, and was there admitted sub-sizar, 
and matriculated as sizar July 8th, 1661. 

Considering his small pecuniary resources 
we are surprised, in looking at the entries in 
some account-books of this period which have 
been preserved, to find not only a number 
of loans to different friends and relatives, but 
some items most conscientiously headed, ‘* Oti- 
ose and frustra expensa;”’ which include 
some curious entries: ‘‘ China-ale’’ (q. tea’), 
cherries, tarts, bottled beer, ‘‘ marmelot,’’ 
“sherbet and reasks,’’ cake, &c., showing 
that he was not altogether of a very self-de- 
nying disposition; though, at a little later 
period, the sequel contains similar notices of 
money ‘‘ spent on my cousin Ayscough and 
on other acquaintances,” besides loans to 
other friends, and ‘‘ oranges for my sister ; ”’ 
indicating a spirit of generosity towards his 
relatives of which in after life he gave more 
noble examples. 

Of the details of his life at Cambridge dur- 
ing the first years of his residence, unfortu- 
nately very few particulars have been pre- 
served. Mr. Edleston incidentally informs 
us that Newton’s tutor was Benjamin Pul- 
leyn.* This individual seems to have pro- 
ceeded judiciously. In the first instance, 


* Introd. p. Xu. 





his pupils being called upon to attend a logic 
lecture, he found that Newton had already 
become so complete a proficient in Saunder- 
son’s Logic, which he had studied before 
leaving home, that he dispensed with fur- 
ther attendance on that lecture, and, instead 
of it, placed him in a class reading Kepler’s 
Optics. Newton, however, we are told, 
mastered the whole book before the rest had 
proceeded but a little way. He was, in fact, 
principally his own tutor. He went to 
Stourbridge fair, and there bought a book 
on Judicial Astrology, to understand which 
he found it necessary to know more mathe- 
matics than he had yet acquired. He there- 
fore commenced studying Euclid; but not 
liking the tediousness of long demonstrations 
to prove what he considered self-evident, he 
flew to the more attractive and generalized 
investigations of Des Cartes’ Geometry, in 
such a way as fairly to awaken his inventive 
powers and lead him to attempt original solu- 
tions of a variety of problems. Of these ° 
studies, fortunately, some notice is preserved 
in several common-place books still extant, 
in which a variety of inquiries of this kind 
are entered in a rather promiscuous manner. 

He was elected scholar April 28th, 1664, 
and in January, 1665, took the degree of 
B.A. Before that period the practice had - 
begun of classifying the incepting bachelors 
in what is called the ‘‘ ordo senioritatis,”’ and 
which now constitutes the tripos, or list of 
honors: Mr. Edleston, however, informs us, 
that this estimate of the relative proficiency 
of the candidates is most provokingly omitted 
in the record of that year when, of all others, 
it would be so peculiarly interesting to pos- 
sess it. 

The eventful years 1665-6, marked by the 
fearful calamities of the plague and of the 
fire of London, were equally full of interest- 
ing events of a very different kind in the 
world of science; though, from the pecu- 
liarity of the circumstances, that interest was 
not excited,—the very occurences hardly 
known till many years afterwards. All that 
appeared to external observation was the 
simple fact that Isaac Newton, now a scholar 
of Trinity College and B.A., was, in his 
usual odd, desultory way, deeply absorbed in 
certain mathematical researches, which (as 
was long afterwards discovered when the 
memorials of these researches were first 
brought to light), led him to a certain 
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method of calculating, by rules perfectly 
general, various questions which all preced- 
ing mathematicians had attempted only by 
partial methods and isolated modes of solu- 
tion, and even giving an unlimited extension 
of the means of solving a vast variety of 
problems relative to all parts of physical and 
geometrical inquiries: a method which was 
called ‘‘ Fluxions,’”? and under one form or 
another has been the sole instrument of all 
the modern discoveries. 

We have now extant not less than four 
brief MS. tracts, all nearly to the same pur- 
port, though somewhat differing in details, 
giving the outline of the method alluded to, 
with many of its applications, in his own 
handwriting, bearing date in 1665-6, together 
with a larger essay, 1671. These long re- 
mained wholly unknown. 

It is true another paper on a subject nearly 
allied, and containing some of the same results, 
was, a few years later, privately shown to 
Dr. Barrow, and by him to Collins (then a 
sort of centre of communication among Euro- 
pean mathematicians), through whom it be- 
came known ; but this did not convey any 
intimation of the method. Thus the great 
discovery of fluxions remained for years un- 
noticed and unknown ; thrown aside after its 
inventor had sufficiently satisfied himself by 
repeated transcriptions ; and then forgotten, 
as soon as newer and more attractive re- 
searches tempted him. 

In the summer of the same year the 
spreading of the plague to Cambridge caused 
the necessary measure of dismissing the col- 
leges. ‘This was again repeated in the fol- 
lowing year; the intervening winter being 
probably deemed a sufficiently safe season to 
allow residence to be resumed. It is by no 
means certain on which of these occasions 
the memorable incident of the fall of the apple 
occurred. Sir D. Brewster inclines to sup- 
pose it was in 1666. The story, in fact, 
rests chiefly on the authority of a lady (New- 
ton’s favorite niece), who figures considerably 
at a later period of his history, and who 
would hardly have failed to learn its truth 
from the fountain-head before she repeated it. 
It is no argument against its truth that New- 
ton did not mention it to Whiston or Pember- 
ton when engaged in commenting on his dis- 
coveries, as it would have little to do with 
their objects. A writer of somewhat later 


date, Mr. Green, of Clare Hall (who published ' 
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some strange theories which he called the 
Greenian Philosophy), mentions the story on 
the authority of Martin Foulkes, P.R.S., and 
adds, ‘ uti omnis cognitio nostra, a pomo.”’ 

Be this as it may, it is not every reasoner 
who would have argued from the fall of 
bodies to the earth that the moon is every 
moment falling directly to the earth, by ex- 
actly the same quantity as an apple removed 
to the same distance would do; or would 
thence have been led to the theory of univer- 
sal gravity, perceiving that this same cen- 
tripetal, combined with a tangential or im- 
pulsive force, in certain proportions, must 
cause a body to move in an orbit; or that if 
the centriptal force be inversely as the square 
of the distance that orbit must be an ellipse, 
and to show by exact calculation that this 
agrees with all the observed motions of the 
moon, the planets, satellites, and comets. 

All this, however, was not discovered in 
the garden at Woolsthorpe. The germ of 
the idea alone was then developed ; the trial 
of it by calculation was not made till consid- 
erably later. Like many of the other great 
ideas which in rapid succession presented 
themselves to Nawton’s mind about this period, 
they engaged his inquiries but for a short time, 
and were then thrown aside. 

Thus in the beginning of 1666, and, proba- 
bly, when at Cambridge, Newton tells us 
that he purchased a glass prism “‘ to try 
therein the celebrated phenomenon of colors.’’ 
Again in an account-book under the date of 
1667 is entered a purchase of three prisms, 
costing one shilling each. But there does 
not appear any positive evidence (as Sir D. 
Brewster thinks) for assigning the date of the 
actual discovery of the unequal refrangibility 
of light at this precise period : it even appears 
most probable that he had not yet made the 
discovery in 1669, since in that year he had 
the revision of Dr. Barrow’s Optical Lectures 
before their publication, which contain asser- 
tions quite at variance with that doctrine, and 
which he would hardly have allowed his 
friend to publish without remonstrance had 
he been then in possession of the true theory. 
Nevertheless Mr. Edleston, who is in general 
a model of accuracy, unhesitatingly sets down 
this great discovery as the work of the year 
1666. 

It is certain that to whatever extent New- 
ton proceeded at that time, his researches 
were again interrupted by the appearance of 
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the plague, and he was again driven from 
Cambridge. But even if these researches 
went no further than the general idea, we 
must mark the epoch as one singularly dis- 
tinguished by the coincident development of 
even the first rudiments of three such grand 
conceptions, each in its department destined 
to revolutionize the face of science, and all 
due to the suggestions of one master mind, 
the first fruits of the youthful and as yet un- 
tried energies of a student then in his twenty- 
fifth year. Yet all this passed at the time in 
the quiet of Woolsthorpe or the interior of 
Newton’s college-rooms, exciting neither re- 
mark, surprise, nor commendation beyond, 
perhaps, the praise bestowed by Barrow on 
the paper which he sent to Collins, mention- 
ing that “‘ the name of the author is Newton, 
a Fellow of our College, who, with an unpar- 
alleled genius, has made very great progress 
in this branch of mathematics.” 

In October, 1667, Newton was elected 
‘minor fellow of Trinity College,” and in 
the following year ‘‘ major fellow; ’’ when 
he also took the degree of M.A. Notwith- 
standing the high celebrity which he obtained 
even during his residence in Cambridge, it is 
remarkable how few details have been pre- 
served of his mode of life; and that even on 
the subject of the locality of his rooms in 
college some doubts should exist. Those 
which he occupied as an undergraduate are 
unknown. On his nomination to a fellow- 
ship the rooms assigned to him were what 
was called ‘‘ the Spiritual Chamber,”’ the po- 
sition of which is at this day matter of mere 
conjecture. The only locality certainly traced 
is that of the rooms he finally occupied from 
1682 till he quitted the University. These 
are situated not far from the former, and, 
like others at that part of the College, have |’ 
a small piece of garden enclosed within the 
high walls which there shut out Trinity Col- 
lege from the street, just to the north of 
the great gateway. In this garden a small 
wooden building projected from the rooms, — 
having an alcove under it; and at the end 
of the garden next the chapel was a labora- 
tory. The whole is represented in Sir D. 
Brewster’s work copied in a wood-cut from 
Loggan’s print with all its wonderful impos- 
sibilities of perspective. The exterior has in 
late years undergone some changes, but stood 
as represented within the memory of Professor 
Sedgwick. 





Tn the account-books and memoranda there 
repeatedly occurs the name of Ds. Wickins 
(not Dr. as Sir D. Brewster prints it in one 
or two places, but Dominus—the college 
appellation of a B. A., expressed also in Eng- 
lish by Sir Wickins). Newton, during his 
undergraduateship, or soon after, was in 
rooms with a ‘“‘chum.’’ That mode of life 
might be pleasant if the ‘‘ chums ’’ happened 
to be mutually congenial ; but if not, a brace 
of coupled hounds could not lead a more dis- 
tracting existence. Newton’s chum was un- 
happily a most noisy, idle, and ill-conducted 
youth: accordingly the philosopher strolled 
out disconsolate into the college walks, there 
to meditate in quiet over his problems. In 
those walks he several times encountered a 
fellow collegian looking as dismal as himself. 
The freemasonry of sympathy brought on 
conversation ; and it was discovered that in 
both the cause of unhappiness was the same, 
—an uncongenial chum. The principle of 
elective affinity happily prevailed: the mutu- 
ally sympathetic parties made a double ex- 
change, by which both were gainers, and 
Newton and Wickins became chums and 
friends for life ; while their roystering com- 
panions were made equally happy together. 
Ds. Wickins did not always remain a bache- 
lor, and his son has left on record this cir- 
cumstance, as well as many particulars of his 
father’s friend, from which we will extract a 
few points : ; 

**T have qften heard my father say that he 
has been a witness, of what the world has so 
often heard, of Sir Isaac’s forgetfulness of his 
food when intent upon his studies ; and of his 
rising in a pleasant manner, with the satisfaction 
of having found out some proposition, without 
any concern for a seeming want of his night’s 
sleep, which he was sensible he had lost thereby. 

. He was turning gray, I think, at thirty; 
and when my father observed that to ‘him, as the 
effect of his deep attention of mind, he would 
jest with the experiments he made so often with 
quicksilver; as if from hence he took so soon 
that color. . . . . He sometimes suspected him- 
self to be inclining to a consumption, and the 
medicine he made use of was the Leucatello’s 
balsam, which, when he had composed himself, 
he would now and then melt, in quantity about 
a quarter of a pint, and so drink it.’’ 

The recipe as recorded in his own hand is 
also given; and we are also informed that 
Mrs. Vincent (the ci-devant Miss Storey, New- 
ton’s juvenile charmer), told Dr. Stukely that 
Sir Isaac was a great “‘simpler.”” The Doc- 
tor says, “‘his breakfast was orange-peel 
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boiled in water, which he drank as tea, 
sweetened with sugar, and with bread and 
butter. He thinks this dissolves phlegm.” 
Several other instances of his medicinal prae- 
tice (happily exercised only on himself) are also 
recorded ; and, to turn to a higher feature 
of his character, Mr. Wickins also dilates on 
some instances of his charitable liberality, 
which passed privately through his father’s 
hands, especially a donation of bibles to the 
poor of the parish of which he was the 
minister. 

In the absence of detailed information as 
to Newton’s actual pursuits about this period, 
we are left in doubt to what extent he carried 
on those experimental labors, implying con- 
siderable chemical and physical resources, 
which he called his ‘‘ glass works,’’ and 
which were directed towards the improvement 
of telescopes, before 1667. We have entries 
in his early account-books of money spent on 
sundry tools, and on putty, and other materi- 
als for grinding and polishing lenses; but on 
the discovery of the unequal refrangibility of 
light (not as yet disclosed to any human be- 
ing), he soon perceived its neces saryconse- 
quence — that of causing color, and in conse- 
quence confused images, at thefocus. While 
in accordance with the assumption he had not 
unnaturally adopted, in the first instance, 
that all dispersion must be proportional to the 
refraction, he concluded the impossibility of 
correcting such color, and pronounced any 
further improvement of refracting telescopes 
‘* desperate.”’ He was thus led to the idea 
of reflecting instruments. Gregory and Cas- 
segrain had a little before proposed telescopes 
on this principle ; but Newton attempted a 
different, a more simple, and more effective 
construction, in 1668; and in 1671, his first 
complete instrument, of about six and a half 
inches focal length, was sent up to the Royal 
Society, where it is still carefully preserved ; 
and was submitted also to the ‘‘ perusal ’’ of 
the king. This led to his admission into the 
Royal Society in 1672. The Newtonion con- 
struction has superseded all others ; and in 
the present age has been adopted with only a 
slight modification in the gigantic instruments 
of Herschel and Lord Rosse. Yet the dis- 
closure of this invention was in a way ex- 
torted from him, and he expressly says, ‘‘ had 
not the communication been desired I might 
have let it still remain in private, as it hath 
already done some years!”’ ‘Lhis, however, 
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was but an exemplification of the same spirit 
of reserve which he manifested on many other 
occasions. 

Meanwhile, in 1669, Dr. Barrow resigned 
the Lucasian professorship of mathematics 
with the express view that Newton might 
succeed him ; and on receiving this appoint- 
ment, he relinquished his optical labors, and 
resumed his researches, rather of a miscella- 
neous character, in pure mathematics. These 
researches gave rise to much correspondence 
with Collins, which in several instances curi- 
ously illustrates his peculiarities of intellec- 
tual character. In one of his letters he 
complains of ‘‘ mathematical speculations ’’ as 
‘at least dry, if not somewhat barren ; ’’ and 
again, when Collins pressed him to allow the 
solution of certain problems he had communi- 
cated to him to be inserted in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, he gives that permission 
only on condition that ‘‘ it be without his 
name toit.’’? For, he adds, ‘*I see not what 
there is desirable in public esteem were I 
able to acquire and maintain it. It would 
perhaps increase my acquaintance, the thing 
which I chiefly study to decline.’’ 

In the same year, 1672, he was induced to 
communicate to the Royal Society what he 
termed in a previous letter to the secretary, 
Oldenburgh, ‘‘ an account of a philosophical 
discovery, being the oddest if not the most 
considerable detection which hath hitherto 
been made in the operations of nature.” 
This was in fact the full development of the 
unequal refrangibility of the color-making 
elements of which white light consists. The 
series of elaborate experiments by which he 
further established it, and traced out all its 
consequences, formed the subjects of several 
subsequent papers. No sooner was a dis- 
covery announced involving ideas at that 
time so startling and paradoxical, than it 
excited vehement opposition from various 
philosophers wedded to received views. The 
theory was cavilled at, the experiments were 
declared fallacious*; more accurate trials 
were alleged to subvert the conclusions; and 
Newton found himself, to his utter dismay 
and disgust, drawn into controversy on every 
side. It was not that he grudged the labor 
of repeating experiments or. writing new 
arguments to prove the soundness of his con- 
clusions. For all this he probably thought 
and cared nothing; the one annoyance, the 


* Vol. 1. p. 69. 
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standing grievance, was that his tranquillity 
was disturbed, and that he was dragged into 
the arena of public conflict. He could not 
be allowed to pursue his studies in peace for 
his own private satisfaction and enjoyment. 
He cared little for the fame which was to 
reward his discoveries. He valued little the 
triumph, complete as it was, which he gained 
over his assailants. But he could not bear 
to be obliged to come out into the public 
gaze. He thought nothing of the benefit he 
was conferring on the human race in com- 
parison with the enjoyment of his own serea- 
ity. 
Thus he writes to Oldenburgh : 


**T intend to be no further solicitous about 
matters of philosophy; and, therefore, I hope 
you will not take it ill if you never find me doing 
anything more in that kind; or rather that you 
will favor me in my determination, by prevent- 
ing, so far as you can conveniently, any objec- 
tions, or other philosophical letters, that may 
concern me.”” 

And somewhat later again : 


**T see I have made myself a slave to philos- 
ophy; but if I get free of Mr. Linus’ business, I 
will resolutely bid adieu to it eternally, except- 
ing what I do for my private satisfaction or leave 
to come out after me: for I see a man must 
either resolve to put out nothing new, or to be- 
come a slave to defend it.’’ 


And at a much later period, he thus looks 
back (writing to Leibnitz) at his past trou- 
bles : 

‘<T was so persecuted with discussions arising 
out of my theory of light that I blamed my own 
imprudence for parting with so substantial a 
blessing as my quiet, to run after a shadow.”’ 


On the strength of these and similar tes- 
timonies, Sir D. Brewster* thinks that, 
wearied and disgusted with science, Newton 
now seriously turned his thoughts ¢o the 
study of the law; a supposition which he 
appears to adopt chiefly on the ground that 
Newton is said to have been a candidate for 
a civil law fellowship of his college in 1673 ; 
but this, though involving the obligation to 
graduate in civil law, does not imply the 
practice of that profession ; and it is obvious 
such a fellowship might be an object to him 
if, as seems likely, he had an objection to 
taking orders, which an ordinary fellowship 
would oblige him to do when of a certain 
standing. 

The case is also connected with a story, 

* Vol. 1. p. 96. 
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often repeated, of an individual named Uve- 
dale, whose sole claim to an immortality of 
fame is the fact of his having been the suc- 
cessful competitor for the fellowship in ques- 
tion against Newton. Mr. Edleston desig- 
nates the story as ‘‘a myth.” * Uvedale, 
however, was a real man, he was elected ; and 
he proceeded with the study of the civil law. 
Mr. Edleston argues that the fellowship was 
not given to Newton on the ground that it 
would not have been compatible with the 
duties of his professorship. Yet the same 
reason would seem equally, or even more, ap- 
plicable against his retaining an ordinary 
fellowship, which involved the obligation of 
taking orders and studying divinity. The 
statutes of the Lucasian professorship had 
been not long before confirmed and subse- 
quently enlarged by the King; and, in 1675, 
at Newton’s earnest solicitation, a royal 
patent was obtained conferring the additional 
privilege of dispensing with the obligation 
of taking orders involved in any fellowship 
which the Lucasian professor might hold. 
Newton thus continued to enjoy his fellowship 
notwithstanding the far-famed victory of Mr. 
Uvedale. 

Another character now appears on the 
stage, or rather in the witness-box, who was 
eminently capable from his peculiar position 
of bearing testimony to Newton’s private 
habits and pursuits. The individual in ques- 
tion is Humphrey Newton, who is described 
as ‘“‘of Grantham,” and, probably, was one 
of the many poor relations who often experi- 
enced the generosity of their distinguished 
kinsman. At any rate he was an inmate in 
Newton’s rooms; but whether as a sizar or 
academical servitor, or a simple assistant and 
amanuensig, does not appear. At all events, 
in 1683, he commenced residence and entered 
on his duties, and he has left behind him 
some highly curious and characteristic records 
of his employer or tutor. They are delivered 
in a quaint, simple, and desultory style ; and 
in the same form we will present a few par- 
ticulars to our readers. Thusas to Newton’s 
personal appearance and manners : 

‘His carriage was very meek, sedate, and 
humble; never seemingly angry, of profound 
thought, his countenance mild, pleasant, and 
comely. I cannot say I ever saw him laugh but 
once, which was at that passage which Dr. 


Stukely mentioned in his letter... . (and 
which is described thus) : ‘ "I was upon occasion 
o 
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of asking a friend, to whom he had lent Euclid 
to read, what progress he had made in his 
author, and how he liked him? He answered, 
by desiring to know what use and benefit in life 
that study would be to him; upon which Sir 
Isaac was very merry.’ ”’ 





Again: Newton— 


** Always kept close to his studies, very rarely 
went a visiting, and had as few visitors, except- 
ing two or three persons, Mr. Ellis, Mr. 
Laughton of Trinity, and Mr. Vigani, a chemist, 
in whose society he took much delight and pleas- 
ure at an evening when he came to wait upon 
him. I never knew him to take any recreation 
or pastime, either in riding out to take the air, 
walking, bowling, or any other exercise what- 
ever; thinking all hours lost that were not spent 
in his studies, to which he kept so close that he 
seldom left his chamber except at term time, 
when he read in the schools, as being Lucasianus 
professor; where so few went to hear him, and 
fewer that understood him, that ofttimes he did 
in a manner, for want of hearers, read to the 
walls.’’ . . . ‘* Foreigners he received with a 
great deal of freedom, candor, and respect. 
When invited to a treat, which was very seldom, 
he used to return it very handsomely, and with 
much satisfaction to himself. So intent, so seri- 
ous upon his studies that he ate very sparingly, 
nay, ofttimes he has forgot to eat at all; so that 
going into his chamber, I have found his mess 
untouched, of which, when I have reminded 
him, he would reply, ‘Have I?’ and then, 
making to the table, would eat a bit or two 
standing; for I cannot say I ever saw him sit at 
table by himself. At some seldom entertain- 
ments the masters of colleges were chiefly his 

ests.”? .... “I cannot say I ever saw him 

rink either wine, ale, or beer, excepting at 
meals, and then but very sparingly. He very 
rarely went to dine in the hall, except on some 
public days; and then, if he has not been 
minded, would go very carelessly with shoes 
down at heel, stockings untied, surplice on, and 
his hair scarcely combed.’’ . . . ‘* He very sel- 
dom went to the chapel, that being the time he 
chiefly took his repose; and as for the afternoon, 
his earnest and indefatigable studies retained 
him, so that he scarcely knew the house of 
prayer. Very frequently, on Sundays, he went 
to St. Mary’s church, especially in the fore- 
noon.’’ ... **In his chamber he walked so very 
much that you might have thought him to be 
educated at Athens among the Aristotelian 
sect.’’ 


In further proof of his absence of mind 
we have the additional testimony of Dr. 
Stukely : 


**When he had friends to entertain, if he 
went into his study to fetch a bottle of wine 
there was danger of his forgetting them. He 
would sometimes put on his surplice to go to St. 
Mary’s church. When he was going home to 
Colsterworth from Grantham he once led his 
horse up Spittlegate Hill at the town end. When 
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he designed to remount, his horse had slipped 
the bridle and gone away without his perceiving 
it, and he had only the bridle in his hand all the 
while.’’ 

Humphrey Newton continues : 


‘* He very seldom sat by the fire in his chamber, 
excepting that long frosty winter (1683-4), 
which made him creep to it against his will. I 
believe he grudged the short time he spent in 
eating and sleeping. .... In a morning he 
seemed to be as much refreshed with his few 
hours’ sleep, as though he had taken a whole 
night’s rest... .. He kept neither dog nor cat 
in his chamber, which made well for the old 
woman, his bedmaker; she faring much the 
better for it; for in a morning she has sometimes 
found both dinner and supper scarcely tasted 
of, which the old woman has very pleasantly 
and mumpingly gone away with. . . . In winter 
time he was a lover of apples; and sometimes at 
night would eat a small roasted quince. 

** As for his private prayers I can say nothing 
of them. I am apt to believe that his intense 
studies deprived him of the better part. His 
behavior was mild and meek, without anger, 
peevishness, or passion,—so free from that, 
that you might take him for a Stoic. FE have 
seen a small pasteboard box in his study, set 
against the open window, no less as one might 
suppose than a thousand guineas in it, crowded 
edgeways; whether this was suspicion or care- 
lessness I cannot say: perhaps to try the fidelity 
of those about him. . . . He was very chari- 
table; few went empty-handed from him... No 
way litigious, not given to law or vexatious 
suits, taking patience to be the best law, and a 
good conscience the best divinity. 

‘**He was very curious in his garden, which 
was never out of order; in which he would at 
seldom times take a short walk or two, not 
enduring to see a weed in it. It was kept in 
order by a gardener. I scarcely ever saw him 
do anything, as pruning, &c., at it himself. 
When he has sometimes taken a turn or two he 
has made a sudden stand, turned himself about, 
run up the stairs like another Archimedes with 
an evenxa, falling to write on his desk stand- 
ing, without giving himself the leisure to draw a 
chair to sit down on.’’ 


His gardening taste is, perhaps, a new 
feature in the imaginary picture we form of 
him. It is fully corroborated by some let- 
ters, which Sir D. Brewster has given at 
length, in which we find him anxiously and 
critically dilating on the best varieties of 
apple from which to obtain grafts, and ex- 
pressing a wise preference for the genuine 
‘red streaks.’’ 

Now comes one of the most curious par- 
ticulars of honest Humphrey’s disclosures : 


‘* He very rarely went to bed till two or three 
of the clock ; sometimes not till five or six, — 
lying about four or five hours; especially at 
spring and fall of the leaf, at which times he 
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used to employ about six weeks in his elabora- 
tory, the fire scarcely going out either night or 
day, — he sitting up one night and I another, 
till he had finished his chemical experiments, in 
the performance of which he was the most ac- 
curate, strict, exact. What his aim might be 
I was not able to penetrate into ; but his pains, 
his diligence,at these set times, made me think 
he aimed at something beyond the reach of 
human art and industry. . . . On the left end 
of the garden was'his elaboratory, near the east 
end of the chapel, where he at these set times 
employed himself in with a great deal of satis- 
faction and delight. Nothing extraordinary, as 
I can remember, happened in making his ex- 
periments ; which, if there did, he was of so 
sedate and even temper, that I could not in the 
least discover it. 

** About six weeks at spring and six at fall 
the fire in the elaboratory scarcely went out, 
which was well furnished with chymical materi- 
als, as bodyes, receivers, heads, crucibles, &c., 
which was made very little use of — the crucibles 
excepted, in which he fused his metals. He 
would sometimes, though very seldom, look into 
an old mouldy book, which lay in his elabora- 
tory. I think it was titled ‘ Agricola de Metal- 
lis;’ the transmuting of metals being his chief 
design. For which purposes antimony was a 
great ingredient... ... His brick furnaces, pro 
re nata, he made and altered himself, without 
troubling a bricklayer.’’ 

The surmises of his simple-minded assistant 
were undoubtedly correct; and we have a 
somewhat new light thrown on Newton’s 
turn of mind, when we learn that he was 
really devoted to atcuEMy. Indeed, if his 
honest amanuensis was correct in the matter 
of the guineas in the pasteboard box, we 
should a inclned to believe he had really 
succeeded in the occult art; since it is dif- 
ficult to imagine from what possible source 
he could have amassed such a sum. Be this 
as it may, the testimony to his alchemical 
tendencies rests on other authority than that 
of honest Humphrey’s mere surmises. We 
are at least certain that he had largely 
studied the subject ; and if he expresses him- 
self sometimes with caution, or even doubt, 
this must be allowed as a not unnatural ex- 
hibition of reserve on a subject on which he 
was doubtless unwilling to avow the extent 
of his convictions or expectations. 

In his letter of advice to Mr. Aston on his 
travels, Newton exhorts him to inquire par- 
ticularly into anything he can learn abroad 
as to transmutation of metals, which he says 
are ‘the most luciferous, and many times 
lucriferous experiments too, in philosophy.”’ 
And he also expresses a peculiar interest 
respecting one Bory, in Holland, a noted 
alchemist, who, he thinks, possesses im- 
portant secrets. 

At a subsequent period Boyle, who had 
been engaged in similar pursuits, commu- 
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nicated to Newton and other friends the 
discovery of a certain ‘‘ red earth,’’ which, 
by combination with mercury, was to mul- 
tiply gold. A specimen of it was sent to 
Newton, who at first seemed to doubt, yet 
intimates an intention of shortly trying it, 
‘‘ though the success seems improbable:’’ He 
afterwards hints that Boyle ‘‘ had reserved 
a part of the process from my knowledge, 
though 1 knew more of it than he has told 
me.’’ On another occasion Boyle communi- 
cated other experiments, which, Newton says, 
‘*he cumbered with such circumstances as 
startled me, and made me afraid of any 
more.”’ 

Mr. Law states that he found among Sir 
Isaac’s papers large extracts out of Jacob 
Behmen, from whose writings he had been 
led to search for ‘‘ the philosopher’s tinc- 
ture; ’’ and that this was the object of the 
chemical labors which he prosecuted in con 
junction with his relative Dr. Newton. 

Sir D. Brewster has seen,* in Newton’s 
handwriting, copies and extracts of several 
alchemical works, such as John De Monte 
Snyders’ ‘* Metamorphoses of the Planets,” 
Norton’s ‘‘ Ordinal,’’ and Basil Valentine’s 
‘* Mystery of the Microcosm,’’ and others : 
also a copy of the ‘‘ Secrets Revealed, or an 
Open Entrance to the Shut Palace of the 
King,”’ covered with MS. notes in Sir Isaac’s 
hand, and suggested emendations of the text ; 
and, besides these, a small work, an original 
of his own, as we are led to suppose, entitled 
‘¢Thesaurus Thesaurorum, sive Medecina 
Aurea ;” together with innumerable note- 
books and detached MS. papers, —— 
an infinity of extracts, and remarks on al 
parts of the subject, anda minute ‘ Index 
Chemicus,”’ with a supplement of extensive 
references to writings and authorities. This, 
then, seems to have been the absorbing pas- 
sion of his life, at least about the period of 
which we are speaking. Engaged in such 
an engrossing pursuit he threw aside fluxions, 
optics, and gravitation ; and, with the glow- 
ing vision of the philosopher’s stone before 
his eyes, was blind to all prospects of sub- 
lunary fame or distinction, and desired 
nothing in life but the peaceful seclusion of 
his laboratory and the ——— enjoy- 
ment of the pursuit of the grand arcanum. 

From the date of 1666 it is clear that 
Newton had laid aside his speculations con- 
cerning gravitation. There has been much 
difficulty in ascertaining the dates of the 
subsequent steps by which he finally arrived 
at his grand conclusion. At a later period 
he tells us that he had formerly made an 
attempt to test the theory by calculation in 
the instance of the moon’s orbit, but not 
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finding it accurate enough, he had ceased to 
attend to the subject. All things considered, 
it seems most probable, that in 1679, in 
consequence of some queries and suggestions 
' of Hooke, he was led to resume the investi- 
tion; and in that year he completed a 
emonstration of the general theorem of an 
orbit described under the influence of a cen- 
tripetal and tangential force, and the appli- 
cation of it to the case where the force is 
inversely as the square of the distance, when 
it becomes anellipse. It was not until 1684, 
when the subject had been much discussed in 
London, when Wren, Hooke, and Halley had 
severally made considerable advances towards 
a solution, and had even established the doc- 
trine in regard to circular orbits, yet were 
unable to extend it to elliptical, that Halley 
took a journey (a thing of no small moment 
in those days) to Cambridge, to visit Newton, 
under a certain impression that he might be 
able to throw some light on the subject. To 
his great satisfaction he learned in conversa- 
tion that Newton had obtained the solution, 
but had in his usual way so little valued it 
that he had dismissed the subject from his 
thoughts and lost the papers. Whenstrongly 
urged by Halley, however, he promised to en- 
deavor to recover the investigation ; and, prob- 
ably, with little effort was soon able to repro- 
duce the whole, and even to carry it out to fur- 
ther consequences. He ‘‘ composed,” hesays, 
‘*about a dozen propositions,’’ which were 
sent to Halley ; and a notice of the discovery 
was registered in the books of the Royal 
Society. Now fairly pledged to the investi- 
gation, during the remainder of that year, 
the whole of the next, and the beginning of 
1686, he was intently engaged in seriously 
grappling with the great problem of universal 
ravitation, and working out the various 
details of the theory and its applications 
which crowded upon his mind as consequences 
from his grand principle. On April 28th 
the substance of what is now the first book 
of the ‘* Principia’? was communicated to 
Royal Society. It was in due time followed 
by the remaining portions, and the whole 
published in June, 1687, by the spirited 
exertions and at the sole expense of Edmund 
Halley, then secretary to the Royal Society, 
without whose continued Aimar Newton 
would never have been induced to bring out 
his discoveries, and without whose singularly 
spirited pecuniary advances (at a time, too, 
when his own finances could hardly in pru- 
dence justify the risk),— the world is in- 
debted for the actual publication of this great 
work. 

That a second edition of the Principia was 
wanted was clear in 1691. But the long- 
protracted discussion with Flamsteed which 
prevented the completion of the lunar theory, 





and Newton’s subsequent avocations at the 
Mint, to say nothing of his own habitual 
reluctance to engage in any such undertaking, 
caused its postponement, till at length, in 
1709, the importunities of Bentley, then 
Master of Trinity, prevailed with Newton to 
entrust the new edition to the*care of that 
promising young mathematiciaty Roger Cotes, 
then just appointed Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy and Experimental Mean: 
The long correspondence between the editor 
and the author, preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, in which the progress of all 
the improvements in this edition is minutely 
traced, forms the substance of Mr. Edleston’s 
valuable publication. The second edition 
was completed in June, 1713: the third, 
under the care of Pemberton, appeared in 
1726, the year before Newton’s death. Sir 
D. Brewster’s work is enriched by some val- 
uable notes from the master-hand of Mr. 
Adams, of Cambridge, on the alterations 
introduced into the third edition. It is 
known that a long correspondence on this 
subject between Newton and Pemberton was 
in the possession of the descendants of the 
latter, but has never yet been discovered. 

The Principia must on all hands be allowed 
to be a wonderful monument of genius, not 
only in regard to the actual discoveries and 
truths established in it, but by the manner 
and method in which they are worked out. 
It is, however, neither matter of surprise nor 
disparagement that those methods should 
have been improved upon, and generalized, 
in proportion as modern research has ex- 
tended the details of the subject to which 
they were to be applied. Hence a comment 
on the text of the Principia, exhibiting its 
demonstrations in comparison with the more 
recent processes, and indicating the parts of 
the theory where the most important exten- 
sions have been required and effected by 
the analytical investigations of the modern 
school, would be a work at once illustrative 
of both, and important alike to those who 
admiringly trace Newton’s conceptions in 
the very form in which he originally de- 
livered them, and to those who, taking the 
more enlarged views of Laplace and of his 
followers, wish still to follow their connec- 
tion with the more elementary developments 
of the theory as at first put forth. Such a 
work is supplied in the able analysis and 
commentary recently published by Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Routh, which places 
Newton’s immortal work in a most con- 
venient form within the reach of the modern 
student. 

Even in the honors of this incontestible 
discovery, however, Newton was not at first 
allowed to repose in peace. Fora time the 
invidious pretensions set up by Hooke led 
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many to question his entire originality. But 
though such pretensions were soon set at 
rest, they were not without the effect of 
seriously disturbing his equanimity. In 
truth, the peculiarities and even apparent 
contradictions of his character and constitu- 
tional tendencies are almost as great a marvel 
as his transcendent powers of intellect. We 
believe it may, with the most perfect truth, 
without flattery or detraction, be said of 
him, nemo unguam sic impar sili. The en- 
joyment of tranquil study — of his crucibles 
and his calculations — seems to have been 
the one wish of his life: yet there were 
occasions on which we find him strangely 
stirred up from that apparent apathy to the 
world around him, and roused into strenuous 
exertion even at the imminent risk of sacri- 
ficing all the enjoyments he most prized. 

In the very year of the publication of the 
‘‘ Principia ”’ (1687), the illegal attempt of 
James II. to interfere with the rights of the 
University, called forth the memorable de- 
fence of those rights by a deputation of 
which Newton was not only a member, but 
the one member by whom a firm resistance 
against the encroachment was in the first 
instance offered, when others, especially the 
Vice-chancllor Pechel, were timid and tem- 
Es. It is not too much to say, that to 

is personal inflexibility and integrity the 
successful issue of the resistance was owing. 
Newton with his colleagues at the bar of the 
High Commission Court, opposing a calm 
but unassailable front to the arbitrary de- 
signs of that tribunal, and the infuriated in- 
solence of the infamous Jeffreys, its presi- 
dent, — who, with the meanness character- 
istic of a cowardly bully, vented all his 
rancor on the timid and vacillating Vice- 
chancellor, deprived him of his offices and 
emoluments, yet was constrained to dismiss 
the deputation with an admonition ‘to go 
and sin no more,’’ — must have been a spec- 
tacle little inferior in moral and intellectual 
punts to some others of that period which 

ave afforded materials to our historical 
artists and artistic historian. 

The principal events of Newton’s life coin- 
cided in date with those of the most marked 
epochs in English history. But we shall not 
go into the state of public affairs at this crisis 
further than to mention, that Newton’s zeal 
for the rights of the University, probably 
much more than his scientific fame, was the 
ground of his election to sit in the Conven- 
tion Parliament for the University, as he did 
also in one subsequent parliament. 

It is asserted by Sir D. Brewster, that 
during his residence in London to attend his 
public duties ‘¢ Newton was looking forward 
to some higher station in the University or 
some permanent appointment from the Goy- 
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ernment.’’ There was, in fact, no higher 
station in the University to which he could 
in the regular course of things aspire. But 
a vacancy in the provostship of King’s Col- 
lege occurring in the same year, some of his 
powerful friends made a strange attempt to 
obtain it for him, which even succeeded so 
far as the issuing of a mandamus from the 
Crown (we know not how obtained), but 
which, if successful, would have been as 
arbitrary an act on the part of William as 
any of the attempts of James had been. It, 
however, could not proceed, being manifestly 
in the teeth of the statutes of the college ; 
of which it seems incredible that the parties 
could have been ignorant. In the next year 
a somewhat similar effort was made to pro- 
cure for him the Mastership of the Charter- 
house, with respect to which he observed : 
‘*T see nothing in the situation worth mak- 
ing a bustle for. Besides a coach, which 1] 
consider not, ’t is but £200 per annum, with 
a confinement to the London air and to such 
a way of living as [ am not in love with ; 
neither do I think it advisable to enter into 
such a competition as that would be for a 
better place.”’ 

His biographer seems to think that he 
blamed his friends for their backwardness to 
serve him ; but in the face of such a declara- 
tion as this he must have been strangely in- 
consistent if he did. He does, indeed, express 
(in the some morbid disposition which be- 
trays itself in some other instances) his sus- 
— of Mr. Montague not being true to 

im, and in consequence says, that ‘‘he had 
done with him; intending to sit still unless 
Lord Monmouth was still his friend.” But 
when assured that Locke had interested both 
Lord and Lady Monmouth in his favor, 
he desires Locke to thank them equally 
‘whether their design succeeded or not; ”’ 
and, so far from pressing any interest, he ex- 
pressly says, —‘‘ my inclinations are to sit 
still, and I intend not to give his lordship 
any further trouble.’ We can therefore in 
no way join in the opinion that Newton was 
unduly neglected. He had hardly yet at- 
tained general celebrity; several attempts 
had been made, without his approval, to ob- 
tain places for him; and he was already in 
the enjoyment of an honorable position in the 
University, the highest open to him, the 
widest sphere for the exercise of his talents, 
and of an income which was clearly ample 
for his moderate habits and wishes. 

But while thus advancing in reputation, 
and in the midst of public duties, we are 
presented with a more touching trait of his 
personal character in his affectionate and 
assiduous attendance on his mother, who had 
been seized with a malignant fever. Braving 
all fears of infection, he nursed her day 
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and night, and administered the remedies 
with his own hands. She, however, sunk 
under the disease, and was buried at Colster- 
worth. 

Of all parts of the system of Gravitation, 
by far the most complex and difficult is the 
theory of the lunar inequalities. In the first 
research of Newton this intricate but most 
important portion of the inquiry was treated 
in a masterly and general manner, yet leay- 
ing many material points still to be cleared 
up. After the publication of the first edition 
of the ‘“ Principia ’’ in 1687, therefore, this 
subject continued to occupy Newton's 
thoughts: and the more he pursued it the 
more sensible did he become at once of its 
difficulty and its importance to the complete- 
ness of the theory of gravitation. In 1692 
he was more especially engaged in carrying 
out these investigations. Its intricacies put 
even his unparalleled powers to a severe 
trial. It caused him continual anxiety and 
incessant labor: nor can it be wondered at 
if it tried his patience and temper also; more 
especially when, in some parts of the subject, 
an additional supply of accurate observations 
was absolutely essential for putting the the- 
ory to the — ; and these were as yet 
wanting. ‘They were to be supplied by the 
observations of Flamsteed at the Royal Ob- 
servatory of Greenwich ; but it was long be- 
fore these were forthcoming; and a fresh 
source of trouble and vexation was opened in 
the discussions which arose as to their publi- 
cation. 

Many years afterwards, when Machin 
complimented Newton on his lunar theory, 
the latter replied, that ‘‘ his head had never 
ached but when he was studying that sub- 
ject;’’ and Halley mentioned to Conduitt 
that he had often pressed Newton to com- 
plete that part of his theory, but he always 
replied, that ‘it made his head ache, and 
kept him awake so often, that he would 
think of it no more.’’ He was harassed at 
once by the intricacies of the subject and his 
anxiety to possess more numerous and ac- 
curate observations of the moon’s motions. 
But ata later period, when Halley was As- 
tronomer Royal, Newton told Conduitt, that 
if he lived till Halley made six years’ obser- 
vations, “‘ he would have another stroke at 
the moon.”’ There can be no doubt that 
whatever may have been the real merits of 
the question between Newton and Flamsteed, 
the delays must have been a subject of in- 
tense disappointment to the former, and, 
doubtless, were alone sufficient to throw him 
into a state of mind not the most favorable 
for enduring any subsequent trials of temper, 
to which the discordant elements involved in 
their intercourse would subject him. 

Thus we may take, as an exemplification 


of the state of his feelings, the following let- 
ter addressed to Flamsteed : 


“ Jermyn Street, Jan. 6, 1698-9. 

‘* Srr, — Upon hearing occasionally that you 
had sent a letter to Dr. Wallis about the parallax 
of the fixed stars, to be printed, and what you 
had mentioned therein with respect to the theory 
of the moon, I was concerned to be publicly 
brought on the stage, about what, perhaps, will 
never be fitted for the public, and thereby the 
world put into an expectation of what, perhaps, 
they are never like to have. I do not love to be 
printed on every occasion; much less to be 
dunned and teased by foreigners about mathe- 
matical -things, or to be thought’ by our own 
people to be trifling away my time about them 
when I should be about the King’s business. 
And, therefore, I desired Dr. Gregory to write 
to Dr. Wallis against printing that clause which 
related to that theory, and mentioned me about 
it. You may let the world know, if you please, 
how well you are stored with observations of all 
sorts, and what calculations you have made 
towards rectifying the heavenly motions. But 
there may be cases wherein your friends should 
not be published without their leave. And, 
therefore, I hope you will so order the matter 
that I may not, on this occasion, be brought 
upon the stage. 

**T am your humble servant, 
‘*Is, NEWTON.”? 


It will be in the recollection of all who are 
interested in these subjects, that in 1835 the 
late eminent astronomer, Mr. F. Baily, pub- 
lished, from original documents, ‘* An Ac- 
count of the Rev. John Flamsteed, first 
Astronomer Royal,’’ &c.; which excited a 
high degree of interest, not only with regard 
to the scientific details, but especially as 
illustrative of the personal history and char- 
acters of Flamsteed and of Newton ;— dis- 
closing for the first time the very serious 
nature of the misunderstanding which arose 
between them, and displaying in a way not 
— | creditable to either of them, the violence, 
and even virulence, of the quarrel. Nor 
will it be forgotten how keen was the con- 
troversy which the publication of these curi- 
ous records occasioned at the time. The 
reflections made on the personal character 
and temper of Newton were regarded by 
many of his admirers as if they detracted 
from his philosophical preéminence; and 
those who in the ardor of hero-worship had 
invested him with almost superhuman per- 
fections, could not endure to find that he was 
on some occasions liable to the common in- 
firmities of oar nature. Sir D. Brewster 
refers to this subject in a somewhat indignant 
tone, telling us that ‘in 1835 the scientific 
world was startled by the publication of 
Baily’s Life of Flamsteed, a huge volume, 
deeply affecting the character of Newton; 
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throughout the world at the expense of the 
Board of Admiralty. The friends of the 
great ponme were thus summoned to a 
painful controversy.””* The Board of Ad- 
miralty, we imagine, had little to do with 
the meritsof the controversy between Newton 
and Flamsteed. They exercised a wise lib- 
erality in bearing the expense of a publica- 
tion the very name of whose editor was a 
guarantee that it was worthy of their patron- 
age, and which is on all hands admitted to 
throw material light on the history of British 
astronomy at one of its most important 
hs. Sir D. Brewster has recalled atten- 
tion to the subject with reference to some 
newly adduced documents as tending materi- 
ally to elucidate the question, and, as he 
expresses it, ‘‘ to enable him to defend the 
illustrious subject of this work against a 
system of calumny and misrepresentation 
unexampled in the history of science.’’? But 
we think these expressions, as well as the 
entire tone in which our author takes up this 
question, are much stronger than the occasion 
really calls for. The examination of the re- 
cently discovered letters of Flamsteed as carried 
on by Sir D. Brewster, while it tends greatly 
to illustrate the entire history, yet does not, 
so far as we can judge, materially alter the 
impression as to the relations of the parties 
in the later proceedings ; nor do we see that 
the actual peculiarities of Newton’s disposi- 
tion are in any remarkable degree softened 
by anything new here adduced. Theconclu- 
sion we are inclined to adopt is, that the 
imperturbability of his temper was of that 
negative kind which arose from intense 
absorption within himself and insensibility 
to things around him : but any cause tending 
to disturb him from that state of tranquillity 
was resented, and made him irritable and 
suspicious. And to this, in the course of 
his discussions with Flamsteed, there were 
other predisposing causes arising out of his 
state of health which may account for a 
large portion of the infirmity of temper 
ozcasionally displayed: especially when he 
called Flamsteed ‘‘many ill names ;— 
‘puppy ’ was the most innocent of them.”’ 
It is not without some reference to the 
same questions that we may now advert to 
an accident on which a great deal more has 
been said than it deserves. On thestatement 
of Mr. Conduitt after a conversation with 
Newton himself, we have the explicit account 
that he once accidentally left a candle on his 
table among some papers, by which they 
were burnt. Some of these related to optics 
and some to fluxions ; and ‘‘ he was obliged 
to work them all over again.”? The loss 
then was not serious, nor did it materially 
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affect him. This we may take as the simple 
truth, and real basis of what has been dressed 
up in many fabulous forms and connected 
with other events with which it really had 
not the least relation. Dr. Stukely tells us 
that Newton wrote a piece of chemistry, 
‘¢ explaining the principles of that mysterious 
art upon experimental and mathematical 
proof; and he valued it much; but it was 
unluckily burned in his laboratory which 
casually took fire. He would never under- 
take that work again; a loss much to be 
regretted.’”? Humphrey Newton alludes toa 
report existing of some such loss having been 
occasioned by fire, but says that if it oc- 
curred, it was before his time. Every one 
has heard that version of the story which 
compromises the rather apocryphal little dog 
‘‘ Diamond ; ’’ while it issupposed to exhibit 
so beautiful a trait of the imperturbability 
of his master. Humphrey tells us that he 
*« kept neither dog nor cat in his chamber.’’ 
The story is in other respects embellished in 
the version of Mr. De la Pryme, in whose 
diary it is however entered only as what 
‘¢ he has heard;’’ he bears no false witness 
against the dog; but describes the burning 
of the papers one winter morning while 
Newton was at chapel (where Humphrey says 
he never went), and affirms that he ‘‘ was so 
troubled thereat that every one thought he 
would have run mad; he was not himself 
for a month after ; ’’ the papers having been, 
according to this account, researches on 
optics, on which immense sums had been 
spent, and twenty years’ labor totally lost ! 
And as a story never loses by repetition, 
Professor Sturm writes from Altorf, that a 
rumor had reached them that Newton’s 
‘¢ house and all his goods were burnt, and 
himself so disturbed in mind thereupon as to 
be reduced to very ill circumstances.’’ 
Lastly, this incident has been connected 
with another, which many think still more 
apocryphal. The story of Newton’s tem- 
aay derangement in 1692-3 was for the 
rst_ time generally heard of by the English 
reading public in 1822, when Mr. Biot pub- 
lished his life, in which he professed to derive 
this fact from the explicit statement of a 
contemporary journal of Huyghens, then first 
brought to light; in which the incident is 
mentioned on the authority of one Colm, a 
Scotchman, who visited Huyghens soon after 
the alleged occurrence. The cause assigned 
was either ‘‘ too intense gS ogo to study, 
or excessive grief from having lost by fire 
his chemical laboratory and several manu- 
scripts.’’ The burning of his papers, from 
what we have already observed, had no con- 
nection whatever with any illness. But it is 
exceedingly probable that too intense appli- 
cation to study, and especially the anxieties 
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attending the lunar theory, which ‘* made 
his head ache,’’ had a very close connection 
with a state of ill health into which he had 
undoubtedly fallen during a part of 1692 
and 1693. And that this illness was of a 
kind which lamentably shook his nerves, and 
toacertain extent interfered with the coherent 
exercise of his mental faculties appears to us 
a beyond all doubt by the testimony of 

is own letters. That it is painful to wit- 
ness so exalted a mind, even for a time pros- 
trated by the influence of bodily disorganiza- 
tion, is no reason for shutting our eyes to 
facts, and thinking the credit of Newton at 
stake if we admit that he could ever have 
exhibited transient marks of incoherence or 
weakness. 

The letters alluded to are not new to the 
reading public; but we must, in support of 
what we have said, briefly refer to them. 
The first is addressed to Pepys, dated Sep- 
tember 13th, 1693 : 


‘** Sir, — Some time after Mr. Millington had 
delivered your message, he pressed me to see 
you the next time I went to London. I was 
averse, but, upon his pressing, consented, be- 
fore I considered what I did; for I am extremely 
troubled at the embroilment I am in, and have 
neither ate nor slept well this twelve-month, nor 
have my former consistency of mind. I never 
designed to get any thing by your interest, nor 
by King James’ favor; but am now sensible 
that 1 must withdraw from your acquaintance, 
and see neither you nor the rest of my friends 
any more, if I may but leave them quietly. I 
beg your pardon for saying I would see you 
again; and rest 

** Your most humble and obedient servant, 

‘© Is. NewmTon.”’ 


Pepys was naturally startled at such a 
letter, and immediately in much alarm wrote 
to their mutual friend Millington, who in 
answer says, that he has had an interview 
with Newton : 


** He told me he had writt to you a very odd 
letter, at which he was much concerned; added 
that it was in a distemper that much seized his 
head, and that kept him awake for above five 
nights together; which, upon occasion, he de- 
sired I would represent to you, and beg your 
pardon; he being very much ashamed he should 
beso rude toa person for whom he hath so great 
an honor. He is now very well, and, though I 
fear he is under some small degree of melancholy, 
yet I think there is no reason to suspect it hath 
at all touched his understanding, and I hope 
never will.’’ 


What he had said or done with reference 
to Locke seems still more extraordinary and 
inexplicable. Whatever it was, he not long 
after gave a most touching instance of con- 
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of some of the aberrations into which he had 
been led with respect to his friend. 
Thus he writes to Locke: 


“Sept. 16, 1693. 

*¢ Sir, — Being of opinion that you endeav- 
ored to embroil me with women, and by other 
means, I was so much affected with it as that 
when one told me that you were sickly and would 
not live, I answered, ‘ ’t were better if you were 
dead.’ I desire you to forgive this uncharitable- 
ness, for I am now satisfied that what you have 
done is just, and I beg your pardon for my hav- 
ing hard thonghts of you for it; and for repre- 
senting that you struck at the root of morality, 
in a principle you laid in your book of ideas, 
and designed to pursue in another book, and 
that I took you for a Hobbist. I beg your par- 
don also for saying or thinking that there was a 
design to sell me an office, or to embroil me. 

‘*T am your most humble and unfortunate 
servant, Is. Newron.’”’ 

Locke’s answer displays all the generous 
kindness and sympathy which might be ex- 
pected from his excellent nature, and Newton 
again in his reply to Locke explains the 
cause of his apparent incoherency, and the 
delusion under which he labored : 

‘‘Srr, — The last winter, by sleeping too 
often by my fire, I got an ill habit of sleeping; 
and a distemper, which this summer has been 
epidemical, put me further out of order; so that 
when I wrote to you, I had not slept an hour a 
night for a fortnight together, and for five days 
together not a wink. I remember I wrote to 
you, but what I said of your book I remember 
not. If you please to send me a transcript of 
that passage I will give you an account of it if I 
can. 

**T am your most humble servant, 

-**Ts, NEWTON.” 

This indisputable evidence under Newton’s 
own hand, affords a striking illustration of 
what has been said in another part of this 
Number on the effect of interrupted sleep on 
the mental faculties. 

M. Biot, on a subsequent occasion, has ex- 
— his surprise at the sensitiveness of 

inglish philosophers at the allegation of 
Newton having suffered from such a malady ; 
and in this we most entirely concur with 
him; more especially when we — the 
asperity of tone adopted by Sir D. Brewster 
(after quoting a passage from Biot) in refer- 
ence to it, in observing that however great 
M. Biot’s surprise may have been, ‘ it can- 
not be equal to that which they feel at his 
persisting in the statement and at the offen- 
sive aggravation of it which is contained in 
the preceding extract.”’ 

M. Biot has viewed the whole subject of 
the quarrel with Flamsteed as connected 
with Newton's supposed aberration of mind, 


which he regards as having been of much 
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longer continuance, than the few months 
during which it is on all hands clear he was 
laboring under considerable derangement of 
bodily health, and ey in some measure 
of mental also. M. Biot, in fact, supposes 
the malady to have been to a certain extent 

rmanent, as having at least so far affected 
News's powers of thought as to render 
him incapable of any great efforts of inves- 
tigation after the period in question; and 
more particularly he sees in the irritation, 
and as he considers it the incoherence, of 
some of the letters to Flamsteed only a repe- 
tition of the same characteristics as those 
which so painfully mark the letters to Pepys 
and Locke. He finds further confirmation 
of his idea in the circumstance of Newton’s 
unaccountably reserved and taciturn conduct 
at a later period, when giving evidence be- 
fore a parliamentary committee on the sub- 
ject of the proposed Board of Longitude ; 
and believes that the effects of the attack 
are manifested in all his subsequent produc- 
tions, especially his theological writings, 
which he conceives betray an enfeebled in- 
tellect. 

We are fully persuaded that M. Biot has 
carried out this theory to a greater extent 
than the data will really bear. At the same 
time we admit that the morbid sensitiveness 
which was a prominent feature in Newton’s 
original constitution may have been acted 
upon to so injurious an extent by bodily ill 
health and mental labor, as to leave him 
liable to nervous irritability of mind under 
peculiar exciting circumstances, such as those 
of his intercourse with Flamsteed, which 
gave rise to seeming incoherence in his ex- 
pressions, and conjured up delusive suspi- 
cions and unfounded jealousies, to a degree 
which in a sound state of bodily health and 
under calmer auspices he would never have 
entertained. 

To these sources of disquiet others were 
added in the violent controversy which arose 
out of the rival claims of Leibnitz to an in- 
vention similar to that of fluxions, which 
Newton had so long concealed. If Newton 
hoped for quiet by withholding his produc- 
tions from the public, never was he more 
unfortunately deceived. The embroilment 
(to use his favorite expression) continued 
unabated through a considerable part of the 
later portion of his life. 

Charles Montague (grandson of the Earl of 
Manchester) had been acquainted with New- 
ton at Cambridge, though much his junior ; 
he sat with him in the Convention Parlia- 
ment; and after having filled several official 
situations, he became in 1694 Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The reformation of the 
coinage was at that juncture a most pressin 
object, as Mr. Macaulay has recently related 
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in his brilliant account of the financial diffi- 
culties of William III. Montague was fully 
alive to its importance, and was anxious to 
secure Newton’s valuable aid in reference to 
an object which involved scientific knowledge 
both mathematical and chemical. 

Coming events cast their shadows before ; 
and in some unaccountable way towards the 
end of 1695, a rumor prevailed that Newton 
was appointed Master of the Mint. It was 
wholly untrue, as there was then no vacancy. 
Nevertheless it called forth from Newton the 
characteristic declaration, in a letter to 
Halley, ‘‘ if the rumor of preferment for me 
in the Mint should hereafter, upon the death 
of Mr. Hoare* or any other occasion, be 
revived, I pray that you would endeavor to 
obviate it, by acquainting your friends that I 
neither put in for any place in the Mint, nor 
would meddle with Mr. Hoare’s place were 
it offered me.”’ 

In the following year, however, a vacancy 
did occur in the Wardenship of the Mint, 
and Montague, in a letter equally full of 
personal regard and the consciousness of 
putting the right man in the right place, 
announced. to Newton his »ppointment to 
that office, then worth £600 per annum. 
While on another occasion he declared that 
‘he would not suffer the lamp which gave 
so much light, to want oil.” 

Newton’s services as Warden of the Mint ¢ 
were so highly appreciated, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer declared he could 
not have carried on the new coinage without 
his assistance. It was not completed till the 
end of 1699; and Montague (soon after created 
Lord Halifax), now First Lord of the Treas- 
ury, on a@ vacancy in the Mastership of the 
Mint, conferred that high office on Newton ; 
the most graceful tribute which the Govern- 
ment could pay to that transcendent genius 
which had dhe lustre on his country in the 
eyes of all Europe. So high had his reputa- 
tion become on the Continent, that it was 
said the French King had offered hima large 
pension, which he declined: but he was 
created one of the eight foreign associates of 
the Academy of Sciences on thé re-organiza- 
tion of that body in the same year. The 
duties of his office required residence in Lon- 
don. But Newton still held the Lucasian 
chair, and might occasionally lecture to bare 
walls: the latter interesting duty, however, 
he now resigned into the hands of the cele- 
brated W. Whiston as his deputy, with the 
full profits of the place. In 1701, however, 
he formally resigned the professorship, and 
earnestly promoted the appointment of 

* Then Comptroller of the Mint. 

t Those who wish to form an accurate estimate of the 
actual amount of Newton’s services in this great work 


must refer to a most elaborate paper by Professor De Mor- 
gan, in the Companion to the British Almanac, 1856. 
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Whiston as his successor. In the same year 
also he resigned his fellowship. 

There is some difficulty in tracing Newton’s 
first habitation in London. Towards the 
close of 1697 he occupied a house in Jermyn 
Street, near St. James’ Church. Thence in 
October, 1709, he temporarily removed to a 

rt of Chelsea ‘* near the College,’’ and in 

tember, 1710, he finally took up his abode 
in Martin Street, Leicester Square, in a house, 
now a printing-office at the corner of Long’s 
Court. There he remained till 1725, two 
ears before his death, when he removed to 
ensington for better air, to a spot then 
called Orbell’s, but more lately, Pitt’s Build- 
ings, where he died. 
When settled in the metropolis he adopted 
a style of living suited to his position, and 
freely received at his house the numerous 
visitors, native and foreign, who were at- 
tracted by his celebrity and who appreciated 
his merits. But in this mode of life he re- 
ceived the most material aid from another 
source. 

Newton’s half sister, Hannah Smith, mar- 
ried Robert Barton, of Brigstock, in North- 
amptonshire. We know nothing of the 
issue of this marriage except as regards one 
daughter, Catherine, born in 1679, and who 
was consequently only in her sixteenth year 
when Newton received his first appointment 
to the Mint. Newton commenced residence 
in London (as we have seen) in 1697. At 
some period after this — how soon precisely 
we are not informed —he received his poor 
but beautiful niece into his house, and in- 
vested her with the entire superintendence 
of his domestic affairs. It is hardly probable 
that this arrangement could have commenced 
till she was a little more advanced in age. 
It is, however, just possible that it occurred 
before Newton’s promotion to the higher 
office in 1699 ; “a on this last supposition 
it is also possible that Lord Halifax may have 
then seen her. If he did see her, he no doubt 
may have then been as much fascinated by 
her beauty as he certainly was at a later 

riod. But granting all these suppositions, 
it certainly is not likely or credible, that 
Newton should have owed his second, much 
less his first, appointment to the influence 
of her charms on the minister. There is, 
therefore, great improbability, if not a posi- 
tive anachronism, in Voltaire’s satire, that 
Newton, instead of being raised topreferment 
from his acknowledged merits, owed it en- 
tirely to the charms of his niece, and the 
admiration with which she had inspired 
Halifax. Yet this story, and others more 
absurd, have been currently circulated re- 
specting her. 

Sir D. Brewster states that Newton had 
educated her; one of the many proofs he 





gave of his generosity towards those of his 
connections who were in any way in need 
of it; though he perhaps took this step with 
the additional motive of intending to make 
her his housekeeper; and, that nothing 
might be wanting to complete the arrange- 
ment in every way for her comfort and future 
benefit, in 1706 he settled upon her an an- 
nuity of £200, of which his friend Lord 
Halifax was made a trustee. Such at least 
is Sir D. Brewster’s view of the arrangement. 
She fully repaid his kindness, and am ly 
fulfilled the requisitions of presiding over his 
household and his table. Whether or not 
she had entered on her housekeeping duties 
before 1700, it is certain that in that year 
she was residing near Woodstock ; and there 
had an attack of the small-pox. But ina 
letter addressed to her by “ her very loving 
uncle,’’ he ‘‘ hopes that the remains of it 
are dropping off apace.”” Wishes ‘‘ to know 
by the next how your face is, and if the 
fever be going; perhaps warm milk from 
the cow may help to abate it.” 

The effects of this malady were, however, 
in her case, not such as permanently to im- 
om her beauty, which we suspect was of a 

ind less dependent on mere features and 
complexion, than on the higher and more 
enduring graces of person, manner, and intel- 
ligence. Catherine Barton was clearly a 
very extraordinary woman. We know no 
particulars of her education, and we cannot 
suppose it to have been above the average of 
those days. She must, however, have pro- 
fited by it in no ordinary degree, aided by 
native talent of a peculiar and many-sided 
kind ; since we no sooner find her presiding 
at her uncle’s parties than men of all grades 
and pursuits were fascinated as much by her 
talent and conversation as by her personal 
charms. She could converse yooh well 
with philosophers and politicians, with men 
of the world and retired students ; she could 
flirt with the gay, and argue with the grave ; 
she could talk fashionable scandal with Lady 
Betty Germaine, politics with Swift, and 
science with Brook Taylor, Dr. Moivre, and 
Montmort. 

Writing in the heat of the fluxionary 
controversy, Brook Taylor cannot omit wish- 
ing to ‘* make his humble services acceptable 
to Mrs. Barton;’’ and Montmort, on his 
return to France, bears testimony to her 
fascinations in no measured terms, in a letter 
to B. Taylor, accompanying a present of fifty 
botiles of champagne to Newton, with re- 
spect to which he declares : ; 


‘* Ce seroit dommage que ce bon vin fut bu 
par des commis de vos douanes, étant destiné 
pour des bouches philosophiques et la belle 
bouche de Mademoiselle Barton. Je suis infini- 
ment sensible de l’honneur qu’elle me fait de se 
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souvenirde moy. J’ai conservé l’idée du monde 
la plus magnifique de son esprit et de sa beauté’’ 
.... and this more especially on account of 
‘¢)’air le plus spirituel et le a fin,’? which 
characterizes her, 


In a poem of the day, entitled ‘ The 
Toasters,’’ when all the reigning beauties 
receive their appropriate recognitions in dis- 
tinct epigrams, the name of Barton is cele- 
brated with due honor both for wit and 
beauty. 

In 1710, Swift’s journal contains a series of 
entries of his repeated visits to Mrs. Catherine 
Barton, which evince the admiration she in- 
spired. He seems to have prided himself on 
dining with her alone more than once; yet 
he complains that ‘ he loves her better than 
any one here, and sees her seldomer.’? He 
gives up his usual society, and changes his 
manner of living; for the sake of getting 
‘into her company, he moved his lodgings to 
be nearer to hers. On one occasion ‘‘ we 
were three hours —e disputing upon 
Whig and Tory.” On another, ‘‘I have 
been so teased with Whiggish discourse by 
Mrs. Barton and Lady Betty Germaine, — 
never saw the like.’? Ata much later date, 
a letter from her to Swift is of itself a model 
of its kind. 

Among others who frequented Newton’s 
house, Lord Halifax could not resist the 
effect of her charms, though yoy lon 
after the period imagined by oltaire. OF 
the precise extent of his admiration nothin 
is recorded. But in his will he left her al 
his jewels, £5000, with a grant from the 
Crown, during her life, of the Rangershi 
and Lodge of Bushy Park, and the manor o 
Apscourt: ‘These gifts and legacies,”’ he 
~ ‘¢ T leave her as a token of the sincere 
love, affection, and esteem, I have long had 
for her person, and as a small recompense 
for the pleasure and re T have had in 
her conversation.”” He also charges his 
executor to ‘“ transfer to her an annuity of 
£200 purchased in Sir I. Newton’s name, and 
which he (Halifax) held in trust for her.’’ 
He died in 1715. 

In an anonymous life of Lord Halifax, 
evidently a trumpery work, got up by the 
disreputable publisher Curll, and which Sir 
D. Brewster has — = ms unknown 
penny-a-liner, one Pittis, the followin 
8a Seomaie when he is speaking of the death 
of Lord Halifax’s lady : 


**Upon whose decease his lordship took a 
resolution of living single thenceforward, and 
cast his eye upon the widow of one Col. Barton, 
and niece to the famous Sir Isaac Newton, to be 
superintendent of his domestic affairs. But as 
this lady was young, beautiful, and gay, so 
those who were given to censure passed a judg- 
ment upon her which she no way merited, since 

DCXXIX. LIVING AGE. VOL. XIII. 
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she was a woman of strict honor and virtue; and 
though she might be agreeable to his lordship in 
every particular, that noble peer’s complaisance 
to her proceeded wholly from the great esteem 
he had for her wit and most exquisite under- . 
standing, as will appear from what relates to 
her in the will at the close of these memoirs.’’ 


Passing over the trivial mistake as to her 
widowhood, that a person in Mrs. Catherine’s 
situation should not have escaped calumny, 
is no way surprising ; but that such insinua- 
tions should be conceived to be in any way 
supported by the above statement, which, so 
far as it is worth anything, goes directly to 
contradict them, may well be a matter. of 
astonishment. One circumstance, however, 
may require a word: Halifax, in his will 
(as we have seen), charges his executor ‘* to 
transfer to her the annuity purchased in Sir 
I. Newton’sname.’’ This has been supposed 
to bear an ambiguous meaning. We do not 
profess to comprehend the exact nature of the 
transaction from these words, unless it were, 
as Sir D. Brewster supposes, simply an an- 
nuity purchased for her life by her uncle, 
and of which Halifax was trustee. If it 
mean that Halifax purchased the annuity, 
why did he do it in Sir I. Newton’s name? 
or how could it be transferred to Mrs. Barton? 
his name was not concealed in the matter, 
since he was at any rate avowedly a trustee. 
However this may be, supposing Halifax to 
have been the donor, it was clearly a legiti- 
mate mode of substantially evincing his 
friendship for the uncle and his admiration 
for the niece, by making a provision for her 
after her uncle’s death, when she would 
probably much need it. To infer from it 
anything in the way of an underhand pay- 
ment in requital for favors of a more partic- 
ular nature (as has been insinuated) is not 
only wholly unsupported by evidence, nor 
even probability, wat clearly inconceivable 
when we recollect that Newton was himself 
a party to the transaction; a man whose 
precise morality would not endure an ap- 
proach to impropriety ; — who even cut his 
old acquaintance Vigani for once ‘ telling a 
loose story about a nun; ’’— yet he con- 
tinued to retain his niece as the head of his 
household during the whole period in which 
any such proceedings, if they existed, must 
have been going on. Moreover, in August, 
1717, she was married to John Conduitt, 
Esquire, of Cranbury, in Hampshire; aman 
of position and character, not likely to marry 
the cast-off mistress of a premier; and for 
four years after their omer they con- 
tinued to reside in Newton’s house.. @on- 
duitt latterly assisted in the duties of the 
Mint, and, doubtless from consideration to 
Newton’s high opinion of him, was a 
pointed his successor in the office. Their 
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only daughter married the Hon. John Wal- 
lop, afterwards Viscount Lymington, through 
he the Earls of Portsmouth are descended 
from Catherine Barton, and many valuable 
* memorials of Newton have been preserved in 
their family. 

Mr. Conduit, describing Newton’s personal 
appearance in the latter part of his life, 
says, he had a ‘‘ comely and gracious aspect,”’ 
and “a ver eet and piercing eye.’’ 
Bishop Atterbury, however, thought that 
‘¢ in the whole air of his face and make there 
was nothing of that penetrating sagacity 
which appears in his compositions ; he had 
something rather languid in his look and 
manner, which did not raise any great ex- 
pectation in those who did not know him ; ”’ 
which is confirmed by the testimony of 
Hearne, the antiquary, who says, ‘‘ he was 
a man of no very promising aspect.”” ... . 
‘* He spoke little in company ; so that his 
conversation was not agreeable. When he 
rode in his-coach, one arm would be out of 
his coach on one side and the other on the 
other.” But this last peculiarity isstrangely 
interpreted by Arago (in his éloge of Young), 
who ascribes it to timidity and the continual 
fear of being upset. 

When his admiring friend Locke stated 
confidentially to the Lord Chancellor King, 
that Newton ‘is a nice man to deal with, 
anda little too apt to raise in himself sus- 
picions where there is no ground,’’ we can- 
not be surprised that Flamsteed should have 
declared that he found Newton ‘ insidious, 
ambitious, and excessively covetous of praise, 
and impatient of contradiction.”” D’Alem- 
bert observes: ‘‘In England people were 
content with Newton’s being the greatest 

nius of the age : in France one would also 

ve wished him to be amiable: ’’ and no 
doubt it would have been desirable to have 
been able to assign to hiin both kinds of ex- 
cellence ; but we must be content with him 
as we find him. 

The numerous instances of his pecuniary 
liberality to his relations and others who 
stood in need of it, are not fairly to be dis- 
paraged by the fact that he was notoriously 
careless of money ; of which several curious 
instances are on record. He had once been 
im upon in the purchase of an estate, 
and when told that he might vacate the bar- 
gain in equity, he replied, “‘ that he would 
not for the sake of £ into Westmins- 
. Hall to tell that he had been made a fool 
° bd 

He one day missed bank bills to the amount 
of £3000, and suspected that his pocket had 
been picked by the graceless nephew of his 
friend Whiston, who had bought an estate 
at that price without any ostensible means 





of paying for it. Yet he could not be pre- 
vailed on to prosecute ; and when Conduitt 
asked him how much he had lost, he only 
answered ‘* too much.”’ 

When he was attended by the eminent 
—— Cheselden, he took out of his coat 
pocket a handful of guineas and offered them 
as a fee, and on Cheselden’s remonstrating, he 
only said, laughing, ‘* —— I do give i 
more than your fee.’’ ing told that Dr. 
Cheyne had written an ingenious book on 
mathematics, but had not money to print it, 
Newton offered a bag of money, which he re- 
fused, and ‘* Newton would see him no more.”’ 

Anxious as Newton was above all things 
for quiet and tranquillity, he seems to have 
been destined never to enjoy it. No sooner 
was he appointed to the Mint than he was 
harassed vw a series of annoyances arising 
from the misconduct and quarrels of his 
subordinates, and was even himself the sub- 
ject of accusations and calumnies, which 
were however promptly —— and silenced 
by his elevation to the Mastership. On his 
assuming the chair of the Royal Society, 
even that philosophical body was not exempt 
from dissensions of a very undignified and 
disgraceful character, which led to some 
serious and unseemly altercations at a public 
meeting of the society, when, after a violent 
attack upon him from Dr. Woodward, Dr. 
(afterwards Sir Hans) Sloane (according to 
the friends of the former) ‘‘ made grimaces,’’ 
and Sir Isaac called him ‘a tricking fellow,’’ 
and ‘a villain, and a rascal ! ”’ 

The surreptitious publication of his Chro- 
nology was not unmixed with other annoy- 
ances (or at least was connected with them in 
Newton’s too susceptible and suspicious a 
eae as is painfully evinced in the 

ollowing expressions : 


‘© Abbé Conti came into England in spring, 
1715, and while he staid in England he pretended 
to be my friend, but assisted Mr. Leibnitz in 
engaging me in’ new disputes. The part he 
acted here may be understood by the character 
given of him in the Acta Eruditorum for 1721 
. . . And how Mr. Leibnitz, by his mediation, 
endeavored to engage me, against my will, in 
new disputes about occult qualities, universal 
gravity, the sensorium of God, space, time, va- 
cuum, atoms, the perfection of the world, supra- 
mundane intelligence, and mathematical prob- 
lems, is mentioned in the second edition of the 
**Commercium Epistolicum.’? And what he 
hath been doing in Italy may be understood by 
the disputes raised there by one of his friends, 
who denies many of my optical experiments, 
though they have been all tried in France with 
success. But I hope that these things.and the 
perpetual motion will be the last efforts of this 
kind, — will be the last efforts of those friends of 
Mr, Leibnitz to embroil me.’’ (Vol. 1. p. 306.) 
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We have ene to too great length in the 
details of Newton’s personal history and 
private life to allow room for, or perhaps to 
require, extended general remarks. As to 
the extraordinary peculiarities of his idiosyn- 
crasy, our readers will be able to judge for 
themselves. Extremes of praise or blame are 
for the most part equally erroneous. While 
we do not uphold him as a model of moral as 
well as of intellectual excellence, we can by 
no means assent to the assertion that he was 
destitute of common good feelings. We can- 
not agree in a parallel which has been drawn 
between him and Bacon as similar instances 
of transcendent intellectual greatness com- 
bined with the lowest moral meanness. We 
cannot admit, as has been said by a recent 
critic, that his was ‘‘ iron intellect surround- 
ing a moral va@tuum.”? We do not believe, 
on the other hand, that he was all goodness, 
beneficence, and patience. He was imper- 
turbable when there was nothing to perturb 
him ; but once thrown off his equilibrium he 
had little self-control, and became often ir- 
ritable, sometimes intemperate. But he 


could be also generous, forgiving, and cour- | 
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ageous, as he was always transparently hon- 
est and incorruptibly eed, The truth is, 
that the intellect which had most deeply 
sounded and explored the mysteries of ex- 
ternal nature was at times perplexed and 
obscured by the mysteries and infirmities of 
its own constitution, and in embracing the 
system of the universe Newton at times lost 
possession of himself. 

We have not gone into particular literary 
criticism of Sir D. Brewster’s work. But 
our readers will see how far we have found 
reason to differ from the author in some 
points, while we freely admit that the liter- 
ary and scientific world is deeply indebted to 
him for the disclosure of a large amount of 
new information relating to the illustrious 
subject of this memoir. But amid many 
highly rhetorical passages, and copious scien- 
tific illustrations of the history of Newton’s 
discoveries, there is to our mind something 
of a one-sided and disagreeable tone pervad- 
ing the whole performance ; and as a com- 
position we hardly think the work a memo- 
rial altogether worthy either of Newton or 
of Brewster. 





Pavut GREENWOOD THE PREACHER. — When 
Paul Greenwood (a well-known preacher in his 
day) became delirious in his last illness, it was 
first perceived by the gentleman at whose house 
he lodged, for upon asking him how he did, he 
answered, ‘* They tell me that the heavens and 
the earth are fled away, and there is no more 
place found for them.’’ His host replied, ‘* Well, 
if they are, we shall have new heavens and a new 
earth, you know.’’ ‘‘ That is true,’’ said Green- 
wood, and was out of bed in a moment to see 
what sort of appearance the world made. When 
he got to the window, he observed, ‘‘ The Lord 
hath spared this corner where we live: what a 
mercy that is !*? — Pawson. 





A CorrEsponveENT of the Independance Belge, 
writing from Alexandria on the 9th of April, 
says: 

‘*The news which lately reached here from 
Abyssinia represents the Emperor Theodosius I. 
as deeply engaged in new schemes of conquest. 
He is determined, it would seem, to subject the 
whole of Africa to his sway, and to convert its 
inhabitants to a religion of his own liking. He 
has abolished male servitude throughout his 
dominions, but still keeps the women in slavery, 
regarding them as inferior beings. A Copt of 
Cairo has been appointed Patriarch of the do- 
minions of his sable majesty, and encourages 
the Emperor to massacre all those who refuse to 
become converted.’” 





We find the following in the Journal de 
Constantinople: 


‘*Our readers will recollect the beautiful 
sculptures which M. Place extracted with so 
much difficulty from the ruins of Nineveh, and 
which were unfortunately sunk in the Tigris 
by the bursting of the skins which upheld the 
rafts that contained them. We are happy to be 
able to state that most of these sculptures are 
now being raised under the intelligent superin- 
tendence of Nessoud Bey, aid-de-camp of the 
governor of Bagdad. Some of them are mono- 
liths of colossal size.’? 


THE oldest paintings in the world are the 
seven frescoes that were recently discovered in 
the Via Graicoza in Rome. They were immedi- 
ately transported to the Vatican, where they 
were visited during holy week by large numbers 
of persons. It is supposed that these paintings 
are due to a Greek pencil, for each of the per- 
sons represented has his name written beside 
him in the characters of that language. 





Ir is the law in France, that men drawn for 
the military service must either serve them- 
selves, procure a substitute, or pay a certain 
amount to the government. The sum paid into 
the treasury in this way amounted during the 
continuance of the late war to 62,400,000 francs, 
representing 22,285 substitutes. 
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BERANGER’S LINES “TO THE STU- 
DENTS.” 


I. 

Poor children! what? your fancy is not o’er 

That still for Freedom you may swell the 
strain ? 

And ’neath the flappings of the Tricolor 
Honor the man who bade it live again ! 

Some luckless lays of mine amongst you live — 
Forget them now! I have renounced them 


long. 
If this their creed, I’°d curse the fame they give. 
Ah! pardon the poor singer and his song. 
II. 
What likeness *twean this vaunted ‘‘ Time Re- 
stored ”’ 
And the past days J fondly used to sing? 
I who ne’er ceased to lash in every word 
Flatt’rer and flunkey, Emperor, Pope, and 
King? 
If a great soldier won my lays erewhile, 
*T was that the crownless Captain suffered 
wrong — , 
Brumaire was punished by that lonely Isle. 
Ah ! pardon the poor singer and his song. 


III. 
Say, must Nisard for me be clear and bright? 
And Leverrier old Arago efface? 
Am I the friend of silence and of night? 
Must Belmontet supply my Hugo’s place? 
Lastly — my God — so clement, so benign — 
Is He the God through spies and jailers 
strong? 
Is He the God of Rome’s sword-guarded shrine? 
Ah! pardon the poor singer and his song. 
IV. 
Yes ! I have sung those epic *‘ Frocks of Blue ’’ 
Bare with the wear and tear that Victory 


brings, 
True sons of a Republic bold and true, 
Battling for twenty years ’gainst banded 
kings; 
But the trim soldier who now guards us here, 
To gain a step who’d slay us, right or 
wrong — 
Is He my lad who danced and pledged his dear 7 
Ah! pardon the poor singer and his song. 


v. 
To Poland and to noble Italy 
France owes a debt of blood to either land; 
The cannons groan—on! on! Ah, foolish cry ! 
The ground is all so slippery close at hand. 
Come! farther off let us plant Freedom’s tree, 
Ay, by main force, if need, the Turks among. 
Peoples ! with pride your grand alliance see. 
Ah! pardon the poor singer and his song. 
—Examiner. 





RIDING. 
BY MARY BROTHERTON. 
In the deep shade of bowering lanes to ride, 
The cheery canter curb’d to listless walk, 
And all alone, or one alone beside, 
With whom as with itself thy heart can talk; 





To glimpse bright waters quivering like a lance, 

Cleaving the sultry vale afar, and soon 
At some green turning sudden to advance 

Upon the crystal stream that cools the noon; 
And, plashing slowly through, thy happy steed 

Refreshing with wet hoofs the thirsty ground; 
Against the upland airs to press at speed, 

And laugh to see thy merry shadow bound, 
Is sweet — nor thou, my friend, wilt say me nay; 
We tried the pastime many a summer day. 

— Ladies’ Companion. 





A WAR-SONG. 
BY MARIA NORRIS. 

0! nor alone in tented field 

Are armies pitched or battles planned; 
The trusty sword and dinted shield 

Are not in every hero’s hand. 
Soldiers in life’s calm walks age found; 

To-night the quiet moon hath shone 
On many a worthier battle-ground 

Than Waterloo or Marathon. 


The fight for daily bread may be 
As noble in the sight of God 
As any march of victory 
By kaiser or by emperor trod. 
For mean or mighty, great or small, 
Is not the heavenly Master’s test — 
The motive is the gauge of all 
Who seek to win His servants’ rest. 


The battle-field is everywhere; 
Our foes lie close about our way; 
Temptation, Riches, Want, or Care 
Provoke the contest day by day. 
And he who in the deadly fight 
Maintains his courage firm and strong — 
Who keeps his armor pure and bright — 
Shall win the victor’s crown ere long. 


Dear unknown friend, whose narrow life 

Seems bounded by the things of sense; 
Whose soul disdains the petty strife, 

And longs for wings to bear it hence — 
I know full well thy weary way, 

The toil-stained feet, the spirit spent, 
The pang of each successless day — 

Each cry to the Omnipotent. 


I too have suffered and have fought, 
I too have known the ills of life; 
I know how dear is victory bought, 
How sharp and sudden is the strife. 
Yet pray and trust, relief is nigh; 
And when the shock is overpast, 
The Friend who scrupled not to die 
Will vindicate His love at last. 


O ! not alone in tented field 
Are armies pitched and battles planned; 
The trusty sword and dinted shield 
Are not in every hero’s hand. 
Each struggle that has cost thee dear, 
Though trifling in a mortal’s eye, 
Each sacrifice that claimed a tear, 
Is registered beyond the sky. , 
—Ladies’ Companion. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE HOWLING DERVISHES. 

Onx sees many disgusting exhibitions in 
the East, but not one that is more so than 
the ceremon rformed by the Howlin 
Dervishes. To be sure, it is your own fault 
if you do see it; they themselves— unlike 
the Turning Dervishes at Pera and elsewhere, 
who most willingly admit foreigners to their 
chapel — hate the presence of the ‘‘ unclean ”’ 
like sin; and it is only through the interest 
of some great individual, and determined 
perseverance in making your applications, 
that you are admitted within the hallowed 
precincts of their convent. 

Many and unsuccessful were our own at- 
tempts for a sight of the mystery, until we 
at last succeeded in procuring the gracious 
notice of the arch-priest at Broussa to our 
excellent recommendations by letter, and per- 
sonally from two gentlemen of influence, 
whose acquaintance we had made. To these 
insignia, we ventured to add our own earnest 
assurance that we would behave with all 
due reverence, and preserve a face of becoming 
length whilst present. 

At the door, three youths who had been 
stationed there by the imam to wait upon 
us, and prevent the crowd from impeding 
our view, stooped to take off our slippers. 
This done, we were ushered up-stairs to a 
small room beside the chapel, through whose 
latticed windows we were to gaze upon the 
mystery. The walls of the chapel present 
a ferocious sort of decoration, reminding one 
of the chambers of the Inquisition. Like 
the mosques, and other holy places, they are 
ornamented with written sentences from the 
Koran. But there is with these dervishes a 
difference which chills you — the suspended 
battle-axes, chains, skewers, pincers, spikes, 
which are used to torture themselves when 
the religious frenzy becomes too intolerable 
for the expression of the voice or of motion. 

The youths who formed our escort placed 
us in the best possible position to view the 
scene, and, then arranging themselves on 
each side, kept back the throng. Many and 
bitter were the muffled imprecations upon 
the giaours which arose from those beaten 
off as they tried hard to force within our 
charmed circle. Our small apartment filled 
fast, until, the heat becoming oppressive, our 
dragoman observed that, if air were not ad- 
mitted, he was sure we could not stay. 
bo this, the youths immedigtely stopped 
all further entrance of spectators, and opened 
asmall lattice, through which passed a gentle 
breeze, imparting a delicious coolness to that 
part of the room where we were stationed. 

A low, monotonous chant rose to the lat- 
tice; we looked, and saw a train of der- 
vishes slowly entering the chapel, headed by 





their high-priest. The dervishes prostrated 
themselves upon the earth, their foreheads 
in the dust; the priest, stretching forth his 
open palms to heaven, repeated a ven Sod 
prayer. A tiger-skin was then spread before 
the Mihrab, and upon this the priest sta- 
tioned himself. A rich green scarf was 
offered, with which he begirt himself with 
much ceremony. Then commenced a low, 
horrifying wh, echoed by the whole fra- 
ternity, who sat rocking their bodies to and 
fro till their foreheads almost touched the 
floor. 

By degrees the frenzy increased ; the eyes © 
of the n. 2 -oene began to shine with a fee. 
ribly unnatural lustre; foam gathered upon 
the lips, as in epilepsy the countenance 
writhed in the most frightful distortions; a 
perspiration, so profuse that it rolled down 
the cheeks in huge drops, rose _ the pale 
and sickly brow; the ‘ Al’lah-hou! ”’ each 
moment was cried with a redoubled fury, 
until, with the violence of the shouts, the 
voice gave way, and the words became mere 
frantic roarings, as from a cavern of wild 
beasts. 

Suddenly, a sound more distinct and more 
terrible than the rest arose from the heavin 
and surging mass. ‘‘Lahil’lahelill’Al’lah!”’ 
cried a voice whose tones were like nothing 
earthly ; and the others present caught up 
and echoed that fearful cry. The next mo- 
ment there was a demoniac shriek, and the 
man who had at first shouted, rolled over 
upon the floor in a deathlike convulsion. 
Those next him, with another frightful 
‘‘Al’lah-hou,’’ turned to his relief. They 
stretched him up—they chafed his hands— 
they rubbed and tried to bend his limbs; 
but he lay inanimate and rigid as a corpse. 

With lightning ra idity, the infection of 
this paroxysm spread; the ‘‘ Lah il ‘lah el 
1’Al’lahs ’’? became more terrible still; the 
devotees tossed their arms in the air with 
the fury of maniacs. An instant more, and 
another dervish lea from the floor, as if 
shot through the heart, and fel! in con- 
vulsions. 

This brought the frenzy to a climax. The 
imam encouraged the delirium by voice, by 
howls, by gesture. A young man detached 
himself from the group. ‘The high-priest 
took an instrument that looked much like 
a pair of tongs, with which he pinched his 
cheeks with all his might; but the dervish 
made no sign of pain. A little child, a 
sweet little girl of about seven years of age, 
entered the chapel, and calmly laid herself 
down upon the crimson rug. Assisted by 
two attendants, who from the first had sta- 
tioned themselves one on each side of the 
Mihrab, the priest stepped upon her tender 
little frame, and stood there some moments ; 
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she must have suffered much ; but, when he 
dismounted, she rose and walked away with 
an air of extreme satisfaction. 

Now commenced another and equally pain- 
weed pte of the service. The imam regu- 
lated the time of the chant by ever and anon 
clapping his hands to increase its speed, or 

ommanding by gestures that it must be 
slower. Wail succeeded to wail, howl to 
howl, Al’lah-hou to Al’lah-hou, till at last 
the strongest men, unable to bear the vio- 
lence of the exertion, fell to the ground in 
convulsions, or sobbed with anguish like in- 
* fants. On the whole, a more revolting scene 
than the howling dervishes could not be 
readily conceived; and dreadful is the dis- 
tortion of that spirit which can deem such 
torments are acceptable in the eyes of God. 

A few days afterwards, it was my fortune 
to make a more intimate acquaintance with 
one of these dervishes ; it was in this wise : 
The Osmanlis have two diseases which are 
peculiar to themselves; the one they have 
named gellinjik, the other yellanjik. Under 
the head of gellinjik, they describe almost 
any ao illness of the body. The yel- 
lanjik is the more simple and more easily 
cured. disease of the two: it signifies only 
toothache and its concomitant pains in the 
face. So difficult is the gellinjik to cure, 
that the happy ability has long been vested 
in a single family, through whom the power 

with each generation; but the yel- 

a can be cured by those emirs or der- 
vishes who are descended from Fatima, the 
daughter of Mohammed. 

The charm consists in this. It is the fair 
sex who are usually afflicted with face-ache 
in Turkey; and, at any rate, these quacks 
have a particular love for those who are 
called the ‘‘ weaker vessels’’ of humanity. 
The lady is affected with nervous pains in the 
cheek. Faith is imperative, and there is one 
one emir upon whom her choice falls. 

e is sent for; his feet are folded beneath 
him upon the divan, and his green turban 
reiidjusted. The veiled beauty is led by a 
slave into his august presence, and seated 
upon a low cushion before him. The emir 
utters a short prayer, lays his thumb upon 
the nose, Saenthen softly upon the forehead, 
gently rubs the cheek, and the treatment is 
complete. 

A young slave belonging to the house 
where for a while we were invited to sojourn, 
was afflicted with yellanjik. Immediately, 
on her desire being made known, a messenger 
was despatched for anemir whom she named, 
and who was rather eminent in the cures he 
effected. The family, except one aged rela- 
tive upon whom this slave attended, were 
staying dt their country residence. Fitnet 
Hanaum was led into the presence of the 





emir. He might once have been a handsome 
man, but now his countenance had taken 
that sickly and distorted expression which 
often follows their dreadful ceremonies; and 
with his thick, bristling moustache, and his 
long matted beard, it gave him by no means 
& prepossessing appearance. 
was that morning amusing myself with 
an electrical apparagus; and, after he had 
operated upon Fitnet, he passed me as I stood 
in the piazza making experiments, which 
iazza was his nearest way to the garden from 
er room. He surveyed the jars for a few 
moments with intense curiosity, and then 
departing to a short distance, slowly drew 
forth a small brass ladle, and murmured : 
‘* Buckshish ! Buckshish ! ’’ 

‘‘ Buckshish! Buckshish for what?’ I 
asked. 

He made a gesture, intimating that to give 
alms to his order was the usual thing. 

‘‘No; I cannot think of giving you buck- 
shish. You are young and strong; you can 
work at your trade.’’ 

‘* T do work — hard work.”’ 

‘* For whom ?”” 

‘¢ Al’lah.”” 

‘* But your work is profitless to both Him 
and yourself. I shall not encourage it. It 
is spoken !’” pursued I, with the usual Os- 
manli expression of decision. 

I was in the midst of an interesting exper- 
iment, and I turned to my apparatus. The 
dervish qty seated himself upon the 
ground, doubled up his feet beneath him, 
still presented his brass dish, and there he 
sat motionless as an image carved in marble. 
Thus things went on for the next half-hour. 
But I was determined not to be wearied into 
giving him buckshish, and his imperturbable 
staring had become unpleasant. 

‘* Just bid him go about his business,’ 
said I to the dragoman. 

He did so; but the dervish intimated that 
he should not retire without the money. 

“If you do not go voluntarily, I shall be 
under the disagreeable necessity of compel- 
ling you,”’ said I. 

The dervish merely gave a complacent 
chuckle, which said that he defied me to get 
rid of him. 

‘Very good,’ replied I. ‘* Now mind, 
if I do what you will not like, it is not my 
fault.’’ 

I had a large coil-machine on the table 
before me, which, as those acquainted with 
such apparatus know, tortures the nerves 
beyond the power of the strongest man to 
endure voluntarily more than a few seconds. 
I laid hold of his dish with the conductor, 
and, by way of a sample, gave him a mod- 
erate dose from a smaller battery. He laughed 
derisively, saying : ‘‘ Al’lah el il )’Al’lah! ”’ 
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‘Then he !*? pursued I, putting the 
magnet into the coil, whilst the attendants 
crowded round to see the effect. It was in- 
stantaneous. He rolled over upon the ground 
with a yell-like ‘* Al’lah-hou!’’ The arms 
quivered in their sockets; the dish, which 
now he would fain have let go if he could, 
flashed about in his convulsed hands like a 
rocket ; the countenance was distorted with 
pain and rage. In a few moments, feelin 
satisfied that he had had enough, I sdeenal 
him from the coil. He rose, and, nearly up- 
setting the dragoman in his flight, lea 
down the steps into the garden. There, being 
at what he considered a safe distance, he 
turned, and a more liberal allowance of 


curses never fell to the lot of any man than | 
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those which he bestowed on me. He prayed, 
his face livid with ion, to Al’lah that I 
and my stock might be withered up, root 
and branch; that I might be, ere twenty- 
four hours had elapsed, smitten and covered 
with boils and ulcers! Now he turned his 
attentions to the women in my family. These 
he cursed from my great- oe wan to my 
pg ewe. and, finally, he wound 
up with a fervent prayer that my wife might 
prove anything but faithful or fruitful ; or 
that, if the latter petition failed, my issue 
might be to me the bitterest curse that ever 
fell to the lot of a father. Since then I have 
often had a hearty smile at the discomfiture 
of the yellanjik doctor. 








Emicration 710 Amfrica.— The Hamburg 
correspondent of the Augsburg Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, April 14th, writes : 


**A large number of emigrants to America, 
amounting to eleven hundred persons, are now 
in our city. They present a curious appearance, 
and their national costumes are sometimes sin- 
gular enough. Most of them are from the in- 
terior of Germany. Several hundred yesterday 
visited the Baptist church, whence each of them 
brought a small pamphlet in his hands. 

**The opening of the direct line of screw 
steamers between Hamburg and New York will 
take place on the Ist of June next, and the 
screw steamship ‘ Borussia’ will be started. She 
will be followed by the screw steamship ‘ Ham- 
monia.’ They are both built of iron, and were 
employed by the English in the last war as 
transport ships. Regularly on the first of each 
month one of these steamers will leave for New 
York. The price of passage, considering the 
splendid accommodations, is very cheap: being 
for the first cabin about $90, for the second $50, 
and $30 in the steerage. It is believed that the 
voyage will be accomplished in about sixteen or 
seventeen days.”’ 


Srncunar Discovery. — A correspondent in 
Virginia writes us that while some hands em- 
ployed by Mr. William Kearns were digging out 
a ¢ellar in Botetourt County, Virginia, about 
four miles from Buchanan, they came upon a 
quantity of coin consisting of some eight pieces, 
in an iron box about 14 inches square. The 
coin was larger than a dollar and the inscription 
in a language wholly unknown to any person in 
the vicinity. Upon digging down some 16 inches 
lower they came to a quantity of iron implements 
of singular and heretofore unseen shape. Several 


scientific gentlemen have examined into the 
matter, and have come to the conclusion that the 
coins, together with the various other curiosities, 
must have been placed there at an extremely 
early date and before the settlement of this coun. 
try. — New York Weekly Daybook. 


Ir will be recollected that a law was lately 
passed in Spain confiscating and ordering the 
sale of the estates of the church. Many of the 
clergy manifest their displeasure at this decree, 
and lately refused to shrive such of their par- 
ishioners as had bought or in any way trafficked 
in this property. The consequence was that the 
government prosecuted the refractory priests, 
and one of them, the curate of Arine, has just 
been condemned to ten years’ hard labor, a fine 
of two hundred dollars, and the loss of all his 
civil rights. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the WVational- 
Zeitung of the 18th of April says: 


‘The journal Le Word, which was forbidden 
to circulate in France, has taken advantage of 
the change, and now sends to Paris daily from 
nine hundred to one thousand copies. To-day 
all Paris is covered with posters soliciting sub 
scribers.”’ 


Berore the plenipotentiaries left Paris, the 
Emperor presented each of them with a copy of 
the great work entitled Iconographie Grecque 
et Romaine. The book is not to be found in the 
bookstores; and each of the copies presented by 
the Emperor was valued at 6,000 francs. Count 
Buol was also presented with a rich service of 
plate, and Ali Pacha with a magnificent goblet. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Tr is not till some time after arriving in 
Constantinople that the traveller can thor- 
oughly enjoy his stay there. There is so 
much to be seen, and everything is so novel 
and strange—such a continued noise and 
bustle, such a multiplicity of races from all 
quarters gathered together, with their various 
costumes and dialects, that for a while he is 
completely bewildered. But by and by, 
when the eye gets accustomed to the ap- 
parent confusion, and can distinguish and 
examine each object separately, it becomes 
no small amusement to watch the passers-by, 
and remark the characteristics of each nation; 
how the Turk moves on with his calm, grave 
face — the Persian merchant, with sheepskin 
cap— the Armenian, with heavy step — the 
busy Greek —the Jew-porter, with sallow 
skin, shabby beard, and torn and dirty 
benieh —and, lastly, the Frank, in round 
hat and varnished boots. 

The beautiful situation of Constantinople 
is not more proverbial than the filthiness of 
its streets. There is a story told of an Eng- 
lishman, who had heard an exaggerated 
report of the ill odor of the city, leavin 
Southampton in his yacht for the purpose of 
visiting it. After a voyage of two months, 
he arrived at Seraglio Point; and there, 
putting up his telescope, lay-to for an hour 
and examined the magnificent prospect ; he 
then gave orders to weigh anchor and return 
by the Dardanelles. 

But, reader, do not follow his example. 
It is true, Constantinople does not possess 
either the cleanliness or the comfort of our 
European towns; but, take my word for it, 
these dirty, uneven streets, turning and 
twisting in every direction, expanding and 
contracting as they go, sometimes leading off 
into blind alleys — one of them silent and 
deserted as the walks of a necropolis, with 
its long whitewashed walls, spotted here 
and there with windows barred on the out- 
side; and its neighbor perhaps so crowded 
with engers, that you must elbow your 
way through them, with their pastry-cooks’ 
and confectioners’ stalls emitting fat odors 
enough to sicken you— the absence of any 
kind of vehicle upon the carriage-way, but 
instead, mules and asses dragging along im- 
mense beams, to the great endangerment of 
the pedestrians’ limbs, and the porters com- 
ing down the road ejeculating their terrible 
ery of ‘* Guarda! ’’—their walls, charred 
by recent conflagration — their sinks of filth 
in winter, and burning dust in summer-time 
— their legion of dogs, stretching themselves 
out in the sun like so many lazzaroni — even 
the dirt that obstructs a free ge through 
them : all these things, added to the diversity 


of dress and language, are, in their way, 
not without a certain romance, and of a kind 
not the less attractive that it will soon be 
done away with. As civilization spreads, so 
the picturesque dwindles. The sharks of the 
Bosphorus have given place to the steam- 
boat ; the turban, to the fez. ‘Ill wager 

ou,’’ said an Armenian to me lately, ‘* that 
ol two years are over, the Turks will be 
wearing hats, and ne wine with us 
during the Ramadan.’”’ If that day ever 
arrives, then farewell to old Turkey. 

And even the dogs are beginning to disap- 
pear — portentous omen! They have been 
driven away before the advance of the Eu- 
ropeans, and have nearly all immigrated to 
the remotest of the Turkish quarters. Here 
they found kind hands to give them their 
daily food, to nurse their females in their ae- 
couchements, and to guard their young from 
the inclemencies of winter ; and even persons 
who, carrying their solicitude for their ca- 
nine protégés to the borders of the grave, 
leave them legacies in their wills. But, not- 
withstanding this, the Osmanli reckon the 
dog, iike the pig, an unclean animal, which 
to touch is to be defiled; and therefore he 
never admits him within the sacred precincts 
of his home, although he still considers him- 
self the natural protector of all such of the 
species as find refuge in his quarter. Benev- 
olence is placed by the Prophet as the chief 
of all the virtues, and his followers exercise 
it even towards the lower animals. 

One day I walked, side by side with a 
Turk, down the long street that leads from 
the bazaar to Yeni-Djaoni (the new mosque), 
when we came upon a troop of dogs, which 
were lying all along by the wall so as to inter- 
rupt our —. y unknown companion 
immediately left the footway, and proceeded 
along the road, rather than disturb their 
kief; and seeing that I imitated his example, 
he turned to me and said with emotion ; 
‘* Thou hast the heart of a Mussulman ; may 
thy end be happy! ”’ 

Another time 1 caw two Osmanlis talking 
gravely together not far from a butcher’s 
stall. One of them I knew from his turban 
to be a mollah belonging to the highest class 
of magistrates ; and the other appeared from 
his retinue to be a no less distinguished per- 
son. The butcher, meanwhile, was busy 
throwing out the refuse of his stall to a dog 
which was reposing in a gutter hard by. 
The clatter the bones made in falling awak- 
ened the lazy animal, which stretched out 
his paw languidly to draw them towards 
him; but, finding that he was unable to 
reach them in this manner, gluttony gave 
way to indolence, and he curled himself 
round again to sleep. Upon seéing this, the 





mollah, who had been watching the whole 
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THE DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


ing while a — listening to his 

riend’s inoouree, eft him Shouptly, pushed 
the bones with his foot within reach of the 
dog’s jaws, and then returned and calmly 
resumed the conversation. 

While we lived in the neighborhood of 
Pera and Tophané, great numbers of dogs 
thronged the streets, where they also cuted : 
and those of Tophané especially, unaccus- 
tomed to the appearance of a European, 
never failed to bark after us as we 
the mosque in the evening on our way home. 
But to say merely that they barked after us, 
gunners very little idea of the disturbance. 
If only one dog gave the signal, a simulta- 
neous howl, issuing from the throats of the 
whole band, was caught up by the canine 
inhabitants of the neighboring mahalles, and 
prolonged, in dismal tones, growing fainter 
and fainter, to the most distant quarters. 
But their especial antipathy was manifested 
towards the English, in whom they seemed 
to smell an enemy instinctively ; and, truth 
to tell, the sons of Albion, by their frequent 
assassinations, bore no trifling part in the 
effort to clear the streets of Pera of these 
on though inoffensive animals. I knew 
an English captain who went every evenin 
for a game at whist toa house in one o 
these streets, and he made it a rule never to 
return to his ship, which he usually did at 
about one or two o’clock in the morning, 
without having knocked one of them on the 
head with an iron-shod club he carried b 
wy of a walking-stick ; and if any night he 
unfortunately lost at play then two or three 

id the penalty. ‘*That’s always one 
fose, he used to say on each occasion. In 
a short time, not a dog was to be seen in the 
long street that leads ftom Pera to Tophané, 
and he had then to change his route in order 
to keep up his practice. But the alarm 
spread to every quarter ; and one day when 
he went into a little narrow street of Galata, 
attracted by the yells of the enemy, four 
individuals threw themselves upon him, de- 
prived him of his club, and sent him away 
well mangled. 

At the present day, you will scarcely find 
a single dog in the quarters inhabited by the 
Europeans ; want and the inclemency of the 
season have finished the work of extermina- 
tion. The few that remain in Pera and 
Galata are civilized; they will not bark 
after a Frank, and make no distinction be- 
tween a Christain and a Mussulman: these 
are the dogs of the new reform. 
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But still there exists a small number of 
refractory dogs, which protest by a voluntary 
exile against the innovation of new theories ; 
these individuals cherish all the old preju- 
dices against the giaours. Like the Celts 
who retired into the depths of Armorica to 
escape submitting to Roman domination, so 
they fly to the solitary quarters of Stamboul 
and Eyoub, to mourn, in company with their 
friends the dervishes, over the decline of 
Islamism and the triumph of the infidels. 
Woe to the Frank who rashly ventures alone 
into the streets of this vicinity, peopled with 
myriads of dogs 5 the mere sight of his Eu- 
ropean hat and coat rouses them to fury ! 

hese have also retained all the ancient 
customs of the race. They live in separate 
bands, keeping up a friendly intercourse, 
with the condition of not invading their 
respective: territories ; and this condition is 
insisted on, because each band is fed by the 
inhabitants of the place where it is settled, 
and therefore every intruder is looked upon 
in the light of another claimant upon the 
public bounty to the prejudice of the com- 
munity. The rule is never broken, there- 
fore, except in extraordinary cases. One 
day I witnessed a remarkable scene from my 
window, the relation of which will not only 
give a curious trait of canine manners, but 
also tells very favorably for their natural in- 
telligence and goodness of heart. There was 
a large open space before my window, laid 
bare By the hand of an incendiary, and into 
this space there bounded one morning two 
dogs, giving chase to another. which was 
wounded. Half-a-dozen dogs which were 
lying among the rubbish sprang up upon 
witnessing -this invasion of their frontiers, 
and threw themselves upon the enemy, which, 
after a furious conflict, they put to flight ; 
the wounded dog, meanwhile, shrinking into 
a corner, and tremblingly waiting his fate. 
The victors drew round him, and each smelt 
him in turn, and then they withdrew to- 
gether, and appeared to be holding a council. 
One of them then left the others, and went 
up to the stranger, to which he put some 
questions, and being apparently satisfied 
with his answers, led him away to head- 
uarters, where he was regaled with a bone. 

n the evening of the same day, he was en- 
rolled as a member of the society.* 

* This article is translated from a literary notice in the 


Atheneum Francais ; but we have mislaid the number, 
and cannot refer to the work. 
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From Household Words. 
THE MARKER. 


I am a billiard-marker in the Quadrant. 
If a man can say a bitterer thing than that 
of another, I shall be obliged to him if he 
will mention it, as I shall then have a higher 
opinion of my profession than before. Every- 
body else seems to be making capital of their 
experiences, and why should not I? I see a 
great deal of what is called life, up in this 
second story, and why should I not describe 
itt Iam sure I have plenty of spare time. 
I have been here long enough to become un- 
conscious of the roar of foot and wheel that 
rises from the street below ; neither is there 
anything in the apartment itself to distract 
my attention much; no literature, save an 
illustrated edition of Allsop’s advertisements 
hung all round the walls, and a statement — 
which I know to be a lie—in seven colors, 
about the best cigars in London ; no pictures, 
besides a representation of Mr. Kentfield, 
which I hope for that gentleman’s sake is 
not a correct one. He has one or both of 
his hips out, and is striking a ball in one di- 
rection, while his eyes are steadily fixed in 
another. Of furniture, there is an immense 
oblong table with a white sheet upon it, one 
rickety chair, high-cushioned forms around 
the room, a rack for the public cues, two 
painted boards for marking at pool or bil- 
liards, a lucifer-match box over the mantel- 
piece, and spittoons. The atmosphere is at 
all times chalky. In the evening, cigars and 
beer and gas make continually their fresh 
and fresh exhalations, but in the morning 
their combined aroma is stale. I feel when 
I first come in as if I were drinking the beer 
that has been left all night in the glasses, 
and endeavoring to smoke the scattered ends 
of the cigars. I sit upon the rickety chair 
with the rest in my hand, and my head be- 
neath the marking board—sometimes for 
hours — waiting for people to come. [I arrive 
about twelve o’clock, and there is rarely any 
one to play before the afternoon. Yes, there 
is one person— Mr. Crimp I call him, and 
everybody calls him, and he calls himself, 
Captain Crimp, but I now exhibit him in 
plain deal, without that varnish of his own 
applying. His step is not a careless one, but 
he whistles a jovial tune as he comes up-stairs, 
until he finds I am alone, when he leaves off 
at once, ungracefully ; first, however, he looks 
in the cupboard where the wash-hand stand 
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is kept, remarking, ‘‘O!” regularly any 
morning, as though he did it by mistake ; 
and, finding nobody there, he proceeds to 
business. 

Mr. ‘Crimp assists me with his own scru- 
pulously-clean hands in removing the white 
cloth, and immediately becomes my pupil. I 
have taught him several skilful strokes at 
different times, which his admiration for the 
science of the game leads him to reward me 
for, quite munificently. Curiously enough, 
there is also an understood condition that I 
should say nothing about this. Later in the 
day, and when the company has arrived, it 
often happens that he will get a little money 
on, and accomplish those feats himself. A 
certain winning hazard in a corner pocket, 
which appears particularly simple, I am now 
instructing him to miss—so that his ball 
may go round all the cushions and perform 
its original mission at last. It seems a round- 
about method enough of accomplishing its 
object, but it will have its uses for the Cap- 
tain, I have no doubt. His interest in the 
game extends even to the condition of the 
table itself. He knows how the elastic sides 
are affected by a change of weather, and he 
prefers the right hand middle pocket, for 
choice, to play at—it draws. Our lesson 
commonly lasts about an hour, unless we are 
interrupted. I have another occasional pupil 
in young Mr. Tavish. He learns billiards as 
he would languages or dancing; but he will 
never do much at it. His attitudes, however, 
are after the very best models; and, when 
he has made a fluke, he can look as if he in- 
tended it better than any man —a property 
in all situations of life not a little useful. 
Mr. Tavish is the pink of fashionable perfec- 
tion; and, with every garment which he 
takes off for convenience of play, discloses 
some new wonder. ‘T'wo buckles, besides rib- 
ands and an India-rubber band, are employed 
in fastening his waistcoat ; his worked sus- 
penders have a hundred loops ;_ his miraculous 
collar has no visible means of entrance ; his 
tie appears to be a thin strip of sticking-plas- 
ter; his new and patent leather boots are 
patched at the toes, and punctured in little 
holes most marvellously. I actually have 


observed him trying to look at himself in the 
pool board. Between two and four come 
our chance customers, who are the most in- 
teresting to me, and of a very various sort. 
A couple of brothers who have not met 
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for years, and who are about to part, perhaps 
forever — one just returned from the Crimea 
and the other on the point of starting for 
India. They talk of their past adventures 
as they play — of their future prospects, of 
their respective sweethearts, of their home — 
for nobody minds a billiard-marker— as 
though they were quite alone. 

A father with his grown-up son will knock 
the balls about for half-an-hour, to see if he 
retain his ancient skill, dilating all the while 
on mortgages, on the necessity of a rich wife, 
and on the young man’s allowance, and com- 
pressing the Chesterfield Letters into a fifty 
game. Now and then comes a parson, who 
looks into the cupboard, just as Mr. Crimp 
did, for fear that his diocesan should be in 
hiding there. 

Two University men, who are up in town 
for a week’s lark, but are supposed (I hear) 
by sanguine friends to be at college, reading 
at that present; their talk is of the boats, 
the proctors, the tripos, and of the man who 
went to the bad. 

Sometimes— for I was not born into the 
world a billiard-marker — these topics touch 
me nearly. What does it matter? I am 
here; and, whether through my own bad 
play, or an unlucky fluke, it is now all one; 
my mission is to mark, not moralize. 

After four, drop in the pool-players : five 
or six habitués and a few strangers. Some 
of them gentlemen, but the majority, evident 
legs — quiet resolute-looking fellows, with 
hard keen eyes; abstemious moral persons, 
with irop nerves, and perfectly heartless, who 
live by this particular pastime. They would 
win the last half-crown of the player before 
them, although they knew the loss would in- 
sure his immediate suicide. They would re- 
mark, after he had drowned himself, that he 
had only taken to the water. From the pros- 
ecution of this game for eight hours daily, 
their view of life has been formed ; it is one 
gigantic pool to them wherein every man’s 
hand is against the other’s, and the misfor- 
tune of one makes all the rest happy. Each 
has a little sort of coffin, locked, which holds 
his particularcue. He looks along this weap- 
on carefully, to make certain of its straight- 
ness, rubs the thin end with scouring-paper, 
and chalks the top with his own private 
chalk, of which he carries a piece about with 
him, in his waistcoat-pocket, everywhere. 
From the time when I have given out the balls 





to the last stroke which wins, or divides the 
pool, these men maintain an almost unbroken 
silence. No judge in delivery of a death 
doom, no priest in the celebration of religious 
rites, could be graver or more solemn than 
they. ‘* My, blue on yellow, brown your 
player,” or ‘‘ Red on white, yellow in hand,” 
break forth amidst the hush, like minute- 
guns during a burial at sea; the click of the 
balls, the whiz when one is forced into a 
pocket, are the only other sounds. Many 
of our visitors in the mid-day ask for lunch, 
which is invariably toasted cheese ; but these 
night-birds, with the exception of a little beer 
and tobacco-smoke, suffer nothing to pass 
their lips. Sometimes amidst those, solemn 
scoundrels there appears a jovial face—a 
naval man on leave, perhaps, or somebody 
who is really a little screwed, and creates a 
disturbance: laughing and singing, putting 
the best off their play, and endangering the 
wariest by his mad strokes. Mr. Crimp looks 
on those occasions, as though, being hungry, 
some one had come between him and his din- 
ner; and I observe his lips to move silently 
—I do not think in prayer. There is a 
pretty constant attendant here, a Mr. Scurvy, 
who is, I know, his especial aversion. This 
gentleman comes for no earthly purpose but 
to amuse himself, and with his spirits always 
at high pressure. He makes puns, and uses 
readymade puns, about everything connected 
with the game. He is come, he states, on 
entrance, ‘‘ To plunge in the quiet pool.’ 
‘* Consider yourself, Captain,”’ said he, yester- 
day, while he held that instrument over Mr. 
Crimp, ‘‘ under a rest.”” ‘‘ No rest for the 
guilty,” is his quotation whenever that is 
called for. He calls the cues that have lost 
their top-leathers, ‘‘ex-cues.’’ You can im- 
agine what a range such a man finds in 
‘© stars ’? and “lives; ’’ how the church and 
the army are each laid under contribution for 
his remarks on ‘‘ cannons ;’’ how ‘‘ misses ”’ 
and ‘‘ kisses’? are remarked upon. If the 
red ball is kissed, he remarks, on each occa- 
sion, ‘*No wonder she blushes.”” And all 
this waggishness of his is the more creditable, 
insomuch as he might just as well whisper 
it into one of the pockets, as impart it to his 
company with any hope whatever of appreci- 
ation. He does not want that; it is merely 
that he has an exuberance of merriment, and 
must let it off some how: which is to the 
others generally an awful crime, and beyond 
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their experience. 


earlier visitors. I have my rewards from 
Mr. Crimp ; and I am not, besides, ill paid. 
It is not of the hardships of my profession 
that I have to complain (though I am up 
always until three in the morning, with the 
thermometer for the last six hours at about 
eighty), so much as of its unsocial character ; 
nobody trusts me ; nobody interests himself 
in me in the least, or considers me as any- 
thing beyond a peripatetic convenience for 
getting at your ball when it is out of reach. 
Nobody ever gets familiar with me, except 
Mr. Crimp, and I am the dumb witness, daily, 
of innumerable frauds. 

I know the real skill of every player to a 
hair, and how much he conceals of it. I 
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Mr. Scurvy gives me a 
shilling now and then, as do many of the 


think I may say, from long habit of observa- 
tion, that I know the characters of nin¢-tenths 
of the men who enter this room; and if I 
do, some of them are exceedingly bad char- 
acters. The calm dead hand at a hazard, 
whom nothing disturbs from his aim; the 
man who plays for a stroke only when it is a 
certainty, preferring his own safety to his 
foe’s danger ; the hard hitter, from whom no 
player is secure ; the man who is always call- 
ling his own strokes flukes; the man who is 
always calling other people’s ; and the poor 
fellow who is forever under the cushion. 
My world, which is not a small one, is mapped 
out for me, with all its different races, upon 
this table; for I stand apart and mark many 
things besides the score. 





Tae Woop or THe Cross. —I never heard of 
our Lord’s cross having been made of elder 
wood. The common idea, legend, or tradition, 
that prevailed formerly, was, that the upright 
beam of the cross was made of cedar, the cross- 
beam of cypress, the piece on which the inscrip- 
tion was written of olive, and the piece for the 
feet of palm. 

The legend concerning the wood of the cross 
is very curious, and may be analyzed as follows : 
When Adam fell sick, he sent his son Seth to 
the gate of the garden of Eden to beg of the 
angel some drops of the oil of mercy that dis- 
tilled from the tree of life. The angel replied 
that none could receive this favor till five thou- 
sand years had passed away. He gave him, 
however, a cutting from the tree, and it was 
planted upon Adam’s grave. It grew into a 
tree with three branches. The rod of Moses 
was afterwards cut from this tree. Solomon 
had it cut down to make of it a pillar for his 
palace. The Queen of Sheba, when she went to 
visit Solomon, would not pass by it, as she said 
it would one day cause the destruction of the 
Jews. Solomon then ordered it to be removed 
and buried. The spot where it was buried was 
afterwards dug for the pool of Bethsaida, and 
the mysterious tree communicated the power 
of healing to the waters. As the time of the 
Passion of Christ approached, the wood floated 
on the surface of the water, and was taken for 
the upright beam of the cross. See this curious 
legend at greater length in the Gospel of Nic- 
odemus ; the Legenda Aurea at the feasts of 
the Discovery and Exaltation of the Cross; Cur- 
zon’s Monasteries of the Levunt, p. 163 ; and 
Didron’s Inconography, p. 367, Bohn’s edition. 

I think, however, that I can explain the ori- 





gin of the question put to Rubi by his poor 
parishioner as to the cross having been made 
of elder wood. His question may have sprung 
from a corruption of an old tradition or legend 
regarding not our Saviour, but Judas his be- 
trayer. Judas is said to have hanged himself 
on an elder tree. Sir John Maundeville, in 
his description of Jerusalem, after speaking of 
the Pool of Siloe, adds : 


** And fast by it is still the elder tree on 
which Judas hanged himself for despair, when 
he sold and betrayed our Lord.’?—P. 175, 
Bohn’s edit. 


To return to the wood of the cross. In Sir 
John Maundeville’s time a spot was pointed out 
at Jerusalem as the spot where the tree grew : 


“To the west of Jerusalem is a fair church, 
where the tree of the cross grew.’’ — P. 175. 


And he speaks of the wood of this tree as hay- 
ing once been used as a bridge over the brook 
Cedron (p. 176). Henry Maundrell describes a 
Greek convent that he visited, about half an 
hour’s distance from Jerusalem : 


** That which most deserves to be noted in it, 
is the reason of its name and foundation. It is 
because there is the earth that nourished the 
root, that bore the tree, that yielded the timber, 
that made the cross. Under the high altar 
you are shown a hole in the ground where the 
stump of the tree stood.’ — P. 462. 


These are some of the legendary traditions 
regarding the history and: site of the wood of 
the cross, up to the time of the Passion of 
Christ. — Wotes and Queries. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE MODERN ST. CATHERINE : 
A ROMANCE OF A PICTURE. 


Venture with me, gentle reader, into a 
portion of the great metropolis; permit me 
to lead you through the haunts of the aliens 
in Leicester Square, past the Panopticon and 
Mr. Wyld’s, ‘‘ the gorgeous palace and the 
great globe itself,” into a little street which 
thence communicates with the Strand. It 
has not the air of hereditary grandeur and 
past magnificence; no torch-extinguishers 
project before doors at which sedan and coach 
were wont in olden times to take up and set 
down; no high black windows scowl there 
in deserted state, through which the light 
once flashed from chandelier and mirror in 
the nights of ombre, basset, and quadrille ; 
nor is it aristocratic now. Its principal pro- 
ductions, as we may see and smell quite eas- 
ily, are onions, republican serials, red her- 
rings, old books, and old clothes ; yet it is in 
this place the first scene of our romance is 
laid, and your first introduction to St. Cath- 
erine must needs take place. And why 
should it not be so? The drama of real life 
can be acted without the theatrical vestments, 
and, alas! too often without any vestments 
at all; and for a saintly heroine, where bet- 
ter shall we look for her now-a-days than by 
the poor man’s side? I make no apology, 
then, for introducing you to Blank Street, 
and especially to the book-stall on the left- 
hand side. 

It was ten years ago when I first stayed 
my footsteps at that dingy shop ; its contents 
consisted chiefly of odd back numbers of ob- 
scure periodicals, bound up together with the 
same misplaced economy that actuates him 
who amalgamates his ‘‘ A B Cs’ and ‘‘ Brad- 
shaws ;”’ the paintings also with which the 
interior was hung were mostly hideous daubs. 
I was soon satisfied, and upon the point of 
passing on, when, as I turned my head to go, 
@ picture upon the open door, which had 
hitherto been out of my vision, concentrated 
at once my whole attention upon it in joy 
and admiration. I myself have little or no 
artistic taste ; one or two water-color paint- 
ings of scenes that are dear to me, adorn my 
little room, for the sake of their associations 
rather than their merits; along with some 
engravings of Turner’s Italian works, to re- 
mind me, in the noisome city, of summer and 
blue skies. My few artist-frionds, indeed, 
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make merry at my utter inability to pick out 
the gems of an exhibition, except for the 
crowd surrounding them; but I was certain 
and positive of the worth and beauty of the 
jewel in thisdunghill. It was the full-length 
portrait of a woman a little past the prime 
of life, not beautiful, though full of grace ; 
with a pitying fondness in her hazel eyes, and 
an assuring smile upon her lips, which seemed 
to breathe consolation and offer succor from 
the dirty and cobwebbed canvas. It was 
clearly no work of the old masters, nor any 
imitation of them ; but the blacks had blown 
down upon it in its exposed situation, and 
the rain had attempted to ‘‘ clean’ it in its 
off-hand and academical style, and every dirty 
arm that entered the shop must needs have 
given it a “coloring”? and ‘tone’ for 
months, so that it looked almost as well as 
Rembrandt’s own. With a flushed cheek and 
anxious voice most unbecoming in a purchaser, 
I asked its price. ‘‘ Twenty-five pounds,” 
was the gruff reply, given like a piece of gov- 
ernment intelligence, over which he, the offi- 
cial, had no sort of control. The animal 
knew I was hooked, and jerked me quite re- 
morselessly at once, instead of playing with 
me off and on. The money was as far above 
what I was justified in spending as beneath 
what I felt to be the true value of the pic 
ture. It hangs opposite to me as I write 
this, and, poor as I am, I have refused 200 
guineas for it. To all my questions as to 
how, when, and where he had purchased it, 
the dealer refused to give any sort of answer. 
The picture was there, he said, to be bought 
or ‘‘ let alone ’’— a very vulgar expression — 
as I thought proper; and the most I could 
extract from him, was not to sell it within 
four-and-twenty hours. 

Putting by the business I had in hand, I 
betook myself to an accomplished friend, a 
painter by nature as well as by profession, 
and returned with him to the shop. At first 
sight, he thought it wonderful that such a por- 
trait could have hung there for a day without 
a purchaser ; but when we took it down to ex- 
amine it more closely, he found a world of 
faults; one hand was pointed skywards, and 
the other closed round some object which we 
could not for the dirt decipher; the elbow 
was too foreshortened, and the fingers out of 
joint, he said; the drapery, with most of the 
accessories, which were few enough, was yet 
unfinished, and the clouds were certainly 
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what he denominated ‘‘ spongy.”” The face 
was, however, without a flaw, and it seemed 
to me as if that wonderful effort had taken 
the painter’s whole attention, and exhausted 
all his skill. The frame was ugly, and suffi- 
ciently unsuitable. When I had paid the 
money, however, my friend offered me £35 
for the purchase, to the intense disgust of the 
dealer ; and I drove off with my prize home- 
ward, exulting in its possession, and with 
not a little of the satisfaction, so pardonable 
in a Briton, of having made an excellent 
bargain. 

I spent two days in the careful and judi- 
cious cleansing of my prize: every hour 
I gave to that employment drawing me 
closely to the exquisite face, begat a warmer 
interest in the painter, and in her he had 
portrayed. In the left-hand corner of the 
picture, and at the back of it, there was 
written the word ** Carnerine,”’ and ‘‘ 1845” 
for date. It took me time and pains to get 
that much intelligence, for letters and figures 
had been carefully painted over —and that 
was all. But three months previously, then, 
in all probability, the author of this work 
was living. 

With my curiosity more sharpened than 
ever, I returned to the dusky shop and the 
uncommunicative salesman. A little golden 
argument persuaded him to give me the 
address, in Seven Dials, of a certain little 
Jew, who was a broker and a bailiff, and kept 
a shop that had all its goods turned out 
upon the pavement, as if he had been serv- 
ing an “execution” on himself for practice. 
He swore, objectionably, that he knew noth- 
ing of any “‘ Catherine, 1845.” A female 
figure, such as I had described, but with no 
name, he had indeed disposed of lately, to 
my friend of Leicester Square — who did not 
make 80 bad a thing out of me after all — 
for six-and-thirty shillings, without frame. 
He thought it not a bad stroke of business. 
Tt was part of the effects of a poor painter 
lately deceased, and had been disposed of 
with other almost worthless property of his. 
Now, here was a noble scheme of mine 
knocked on the head at once! I had in- 
tended to have been the patron of an un- 
known but mighty genius. I had pictured 
myself as the tree to which his delicate and 
sensitive nature, like a parasitic plant, should 
cling; and to which, after venturing its ten- 
der limbs on this side and on that, and 





meeting everywhere with rude repulse, they 
should return for new strength and consola- 
tion. I—who could feel the power though 
I had it not myself, the cherisher of the 
sacred flame, although myself unconsecrate 
— had intended to have placed the laurel- 
crown upon his head who lacked one subject, 
and to have proclaimed him sovereign whom 
not one voice acknowledged. Alas! I came 
too late; but not to hear his history, and 
the history of my picture. 

The Jew said there were other paintings, 
but not worth any man’s removal: I might 
see them in the lodgings where the dead man 
had dwelt. With my heart beating high at 
the thought of rescuing the works of some 
new Velasquez from desecration, I accom- 
panied the broker to a neighboring court, 
and up three pair of stairs to a small garret. 
There was a sky-light in it certainly, but it 
did not look like the painting-room of a 
great artist of the modern time. 

The woman of the house, a loud expectant 
person, was loquacious enough concerning 
her late lodger. 

‘* A young man he was, or leastways not 
an old man; maybe thirty, but he looked 
forty; always a painting, painting, and 
drawing, and humming to himself, like; had 
no name except Mr. Richard, as ever she 
heard on; nobody had ever asked about 
him ; and ’t was twelve months, come Christ- 
mas, since he’d lived there. Didn’t think 
he had any friends but her son Jackey ; 
didn’t know what he died of; didn’t know 
anything, except that she was owed a matter 
of six-and-forty shillings by him, and that 
she was a poor lone widow, and could n’t 
afford to lose it.” 

Her ‘son Jackey,” a rather pretty curly- 
headed boy of eight or ten, was examined and 
deposed : 

‘‘Knew Mr. Richard very well indeed ; 
did n’t know his surname; didn’t know what 
‘surname’ was, himself; liked to see him 
paint, which he did beautiful, very much ; 
was very sorry he was dead, because he had 
promised to paint a picture for him, Jackey, 
which he began, but, being dead, of course 
could.do no more to it.”’ Picture produced, 
wherein the same masterly hand was recog- 
nized here and there only; not a good like- 
ness, but the details admirably and carefully 
worked up. ‘* Was quite certain Mr. Rich- 
ard had never spoken of anybody by name, 
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except of his, Jackey’s mother — perfectly 
certain. Now the gentleman mentioned it, 
remembers that Mr. Richard did say over and 
over again, and many times, ‘ Catherine! 
Catherine!’ Used to speak to a picture of 
a woman in that manner which was sold at 
the sale. He used to do summut or other to 
that picture every day; particularly remem- 
bers fetching him it as Mr. Richard lay a-bed 
dying, that he might write summut at the 
back of it.’ 

At this point Jackey’s narrative dissolves 
in tears — whether at the instigation of, his 
mother, who perceives ‘‘ the stranger gentle- 
man is a friend of the dead gentleman, and 
is come to see her righted,’ or on his own 
account, I cannot tell. There are a good 
many unframed pictures about the room, 
small, but unfinished ; a pretty country scene 
or two, evidently from nature, and a few por- 
traits, apparently from memory ; but noth- 
ing to be mentioned in the same breath with 
the ‘‘ Catherine.’? A rather large histori- 
cal picture, just sketched in, the intention 
good and evident, but the figures indifferently 
drawn, it seemed scarcely possible could have 
been the work of the same hand; little 
sketches — all clever — principally of the hu- 
morous sort, were scattered here and there. 
The whole convinced me that their author 
was one who had not given up existence 
without much struggling; had tried every 
branch of his profession to gain a livelihood, 
and that sufficiently well to have succeeded 
almost in any one of them. That almost had 
ruined him. There was talent, genius, even 
perfection in many things; but there was 
listlessness, ennui, and despair in every one. 
But the ‘Catherine?’ That was no 
clever’? performance, no “‘ excellent at- 
tempt,’’ no ’prentice work of any kind; and 
how he could have painted that was an 
enigma I was determined to solve. Woman 
re-examined, deposed — that there were bun- 
dles and bundles of letters burnt by Jackey, 
at Mr. Richard’s desire, as he lay a-dying. 
A few, not burnt, that she had opened, in 
hopes to find his friends, in order that she 
might recover her rent and other matters, had 
the names at the end of each cut off or care- 
fully erased. I could have them all for a 
shilling. So I invest that capital, and prom- 
ise to call again about the pictures; and, re- 
warding her for her information, and the Jew 
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for his assistance, I return home with my 
second purchase. 

I had no doubt, in my own mind, of the 
propriety of examining these letters : it was, 
I persuaded myself, with the intention of dis- 
covering the friends of this poor artist, and 
of rendering up to them the effects which 
would have a value, in their eyes, greater 
than in those of a stranger, for it could not 
be but such a man as he must have had friends 
at one time, if not sympathisers. Besides 
this, I confess my desire to discover the orig- 
inal of my ‘‘ Catherine” passed all bounds. 

A small packet of letters it was, that had 
either been transmitted by hand, or from 
which the directions and post-marks had been 
carefully erased — some of them apparently 
of recent date ; but most of them, to judge 
by the worn-out edges of their foldings and 
their faded characters, written years ago. 
They were in no order whatever, and had been 
taken hap-hazard, as the woman said, from a 
heap of others. Here is one yellow with 
age, and scarcely to be deciphered, the oldest 
surely of all: the handwriting is a woman’s ; 
but not resembling the poet’s description : 


*¢ As when a field of corn bows all its ears before 
the roaring East; ”’ 


but decided and distinct in every letter: 


‘* DEAREST RICHARD, —I am sorry to find you 
so cast down by your father’s resolve; I do not 
think it less mistaken than you do, but it must 
be obeyed. Set yourself steadily to work at this 
distasteful matter; do your very best at what- 
ever cost. Depression and irksomeness you 
must expect; disappointment and disgust, in- 
deed, you are like enough to feel; but you know 
one who sorrows yet more deeply, through whose 
heart affliction must strike first ere it reaches 
yours; and the blow should be surely broken, 
and the pain abated thereby. I do not write to 
reproach you as forgetting this, but that you 
should open still more your great heart to me, 
and suffer me to bear a portion of its every bur- 
den. No, Richard, you are right indeed, that 
money is not a worthy end of life. You may 
have advanced a great way, and climbed a noble 
height, without increasing your income by a 
shilling, without elevating your ‘ position’ by a 
hairbreadth. Do not, however, arraign your 
father for his opinions; your path, for a certain 
distanceat least, is whither he points out for you. 
I know how your eyes are fixed upon the pros- 
pects it leads away from — what haunts of pleas- 
antness, what vales, and streams, and moun- 
tain-tops it shuns; how hard and stony is the 
way itself; but genius, true genius, should be 
born thrall, Richard, and vassal still to duty. 
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For a twelvemonth, then, go a-huckstering with 
all your might; after that, it will be time enough 
to throw yourself upon your father’s good sense, 
as well as natural kindliness. With regard to 
the entire abandonment of our profession, I 
must decline to play the stern Mentor at all; it 
is not right that such a noble gift as yours should 
be thrown away. Practice is a necessity with 
art. It has no abeyance, but only retrogression 
or improvement. Do not, however, let it inter- 
rupt your practical duties, nor let your — mas- 
ter? (what is the superintendent, manager, head 
and front of this place you are going to, called ?) 
— yes, nor let your old master — Titian, Cor- 
reggio, or Michael Angelo, let us suppose — 
have occasion to report you given to pictures, 
when your whole soul should be absorbed in 
prints. I have left off my sermon, you see, with 
& most undeniable pun; but, under the mask of 
Mr. Merriman, you cannot tell what asad coun- 
tenance I haveconcealed. Be sure, dearest boy, 
I know the struggle that must needs be going 
on, the pride that has to be broken, the vision 
to be dispelled, and the happy summer-hours to 
be fruitlessly consumed. 

**I think the view of the Near Lake admira- 
ble. How kind of you to imagine the boat-house 
where I had always wished to have it, among 
the willows under the chalk-cliff! You have 
heard, I suppose, your cousin has got Lymeton : 
he will be almost as rich as you will be. I hope 
your good people don’t abuse me — before you, 
at least. ‘They must do me much wrong yet be- 
fore I forget past kindnesses; nay, was it not 
through them, indeed, that I first knew you, my 
Apelles, my Zeuxis, my Paul Veronese ! — Ever, 
dearest Richard, most devotedly yours ’’—— 


A loving letter, indeed, was this, and yet 
not the letter of a lover — about such a sim- 
ple matter as the choice of a profession, as it 
seems, and to one upon the threshold of the 
great world merely, with youth, and health, 
and riches (in prospective, at least) upon his 
side. Novery tragic business —a lady play- 
ing at Mentor with a youth who fancies he can 
paint, and believes himself to be a genius. 

This runs in the same hand, but to another 
and sadder measure. Years must have in- 
tervened between these two, but the begin- 
ning is here, as always, ‘* Dearest Richard.”’ 

** Dearest RicharpD — How could you have 
taken this sad step without my knowledge? I 
do not ask to be consulted, to be thought worthy 
of directing you; but surely, dearest, you might 
have hinted — you know howslight a hint would 
have sufficed — something hinted at this total 
change in your fortunes. So you have left your 
home, cast off or casting off— it matters little 
now — your worldly but loving father. I fear it 
was done suddenly, rashly, most undutifully ; 
but itis done. My dear boy, £400 will go but 
a very, very little way towards your mainten- 
ance, without considering the cost of pursuing 





your profession; and as you say, so I fear it is, 
there is no hope nor ibility of more. Good 
Heaven! from the delicacy and splendor in 
which you have been brought up, this will be a 
bitter change; but since the die is cast, now is 
the time for us to put in practice those fine pre- 
cepts of frugality, of honor, of independence we 
have so often spoken of. I have been amassing 
—not saving, dearest Richard, but simply set- 
ting aside of my superfluity — yellow gold, like 
a female Croesus, for these five years. I have: 
positively no use for it—in this house, I have 
all I want; and ‘shopping,’ you know, was 
never one of my woman’s weaknesses; there is, 
therefore, £200 or so, which you have only to 
ask for. Say ‘how you will have it,’ as the 
banking-people do, and it shall be sent to you. 
With regard to your excursion, I have the high- 
est hopes of it. Early and late, rain or shine, 
under every possible variety of feature, study 
the Great Mother. I don’t recommend Wales, 
simply because I know you would come here, if 
I did; and I would not see you, dearest Richard, 
for worlds. Your hair and eyes alone, quite 
unaided by your dreadful sentiments and rather 
vagabondish occupation, would frighten these 
prim people into—sending for the constable. 
They would not keep me another hour in the 
family, ‘ it’s so very genteel,’ as the song says; 
and, 0 Zeuxis, you know it would never do for 
us both to be seeking our fortunes at the same 
identical time. No; try the English lakes; and 
for a burn —a ‘ beck’ in these parts, by the by 
— there are none equal to that midway upon the 
west side of Thirlmere. It is not frequented, 
and scarcely even known indeed, and compre- 
hends every description of stream-scenery. 
There are cheap and cleanly lodgings there- 
about, and even a room that may be made to be 
a painting-room. I donot recommend historical 
efforts; the expense, too, is now become a matter 
of paramount importance. Did I not weep with 
you upon the rejection of ‘ The Wilderness?’ I 
have read that these things must happen, and 
always have happened, to the greatest men; but 
it seems a cruel business. If we could but have 
taken ‘ the committee’ to the very spot — the 
glorious, untrodden solitude, where nothing but 
your pleasant accents ‘ sang to the stillness’ — 
the very wood of Arden, where we read the an- 
cient play so fitly — surely they must have hung 
your picture in the best place of the middle 
room, a bower of bliss for Londoners to long for 
in the leafy June. But I dare say they would 
have picnicked —this committee — after all, 
there, and eaten ham-sandwiches and drank 
stout. They hang your picture? No—as you 
say—hang them! My dear, dear Richard, we 
are both well-nigh friendless; but I, who have 
been so long used to fight my way, and put my 
feelings out of sight, am no worse off than I have 
often been : for you is my great anxiety, for you 
my only sorrow. I pray fervently that you may 
accomplish your noble aspirations; you are right 
in thinking your calling a divine one. Your 
works have ever been a comfort to my heart, 
drawing tears to refresh it from the pleasant 
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ings of memory. Do not, do not, dearest 
boy, take this rejection so ill; do not even despise 
the advice of ‘the white-waistcoated.? He 
meant it kindly, and at least knows what takes 
with sight-seers. Write tome. Leave no stone 
unturned in order to be reconciled to your 
father; sacrifice pride, inclination — affection 
for me even, dearest, or rather the expression 
of it — give up all save truth and the mission 
which I doubt of even less than you. — Ever 

;. 99 


A very long interval, by both external and 
inward evidence, must have now intervened ; 
@ strange resolution to be wondered at, if not 
to be blamed, is here adopted. I myself 
have by this time arrived at the belief that 
** Catherine” can do nothing wrong. 


‘* My DEAREST, DEAREST Boy—I shall give u 
my situation at once. I have—I think I tol 
you — been sick and tired of this sort of life 
this long while; now, whatever you think about 
it, I do not consider myself either too old or too 
ugly to marry, and marry I shall, and that 

ily. We women are, as you know, fickle 
toa proverb; and I begin to think better and 
more kindly of Sir Gilbert than formerly. I 
flatter myself I have long ago dispelled your 
suspicions about the worthy knight, and that 
this will come as a surprise to you. Hunger! 
Good God! that my Richard should have been 
brought to this! Threatened by rude uncivil 
hands, too! I swear to you, my woman’s teeth 
set hard when I read your letter. 

‘**T thought I saw again that noble brow first 
raised from your favorite occupation to greet 
me as I came amongst your stately people, a de- 
pendent and without a friend: the stern, hard 
father still so proud of you, the doting mother, 
the fawning friends, the obsequious servants. I 
saw the park, the lakes, and even the little pony 
which the heir — my starving Richard — which 
the heir delighted in; your kind sweet sympa- 
thy, your anger with the insolent and cruel, 
your scorn of meanness and duplicity; the open- 
ing mind so naturally rich, so stored with wit, 
and poetry, and romance, so ignorant, my child, 
of sordid things! More than a mother did I 
love you, yet as a mother only. They thought 
I wanted to be mistress of your land. I do not 
vex the dead with vain reproach—I do not blame 
the living for their lies; for all they thought 
and spoke of me, they have my pity only; but 
for the wrong they did to thee, to thee, Richard, 
the curse clings to them from a heart that never 
cursed befor Your cousin will not give up an 
acre of your land. Ask him not; suffer no 
humiliation, no refusal, from such as he. I 
know him well; and had I told you what I 
knew of him, and what he dared to speak of in 
my ear, he would not now have breath to name 
himself by your father’s name, nor life to spend 
in the enjoyment of your heritage. 

‘* How long a space, how dreadful a step, 
between your two last letters! Was it kind, 
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Richard, to keep me in suspense so long, at last 
put an end to by the realization of my worst of 
fears? I enclose a mere trifle; I have no power 
to anticipate my pay-day, or it should be more. 
How blessed, how glad I feel that it will soon be 
in my power to set you out of reach of these 
hideous wants, to emulate in some little meas- 
ure the numberless and graceful kindnesses I 
have received so long from you. You need not 
mention him when you write, dearest. There 
are some subjects I cannot rightly and with 
propriety discuss even with your own dear self. 
be very, very soon. — Your anxious and de- 
voted ??—— 


The preceding must have been instantly 
answered: the following letter is almost of 
the same date, but written very rapidly, and 
ill punctuated : 


** Dearest RichHaRD—Do not write to me 
such things as these unless you want to kill me: 
I do not sacrifice myself, I do not perjure myself, 
I do not commit evil that good may come: in- 
deed he is not as you describe him Richard; it 
is the worst picture you ever painted: if Sir 
Gilbert had been a ghoul and an ogre instead 
of only a magistrate and a deputy-lieutenant, 
you could not have used worse expressions; 0, 
Richard, Richard, how can you have the heart 
to write of ‘sin’ and ‘shame’ to me? I shall 
be a faithful and dutiful wife: I have told him 
how I feel. towards you—as much at least as 
he could understand of it — and he is not an- 
gry, only I dare say thinks us very foolish: do 
not talk about ‘ his dirty money;’ do not hurt 
my feelings; whether adopted or natural they 
are now mine, and you must think well of him 
henceforth as the husband of her who loves you 
best on earth. I return to your last letter, but 
one, for your very sorrows are less dreadful 
than your anger; the picture of the ‘ Island’ 
sold for a sovereign! It is enough to make one 
distrust almost, a Providence: how touching 
too that story of the portrait! My poor dear 
Richard, with the fat rich people, trying to 
catch his worshipful’s expression: what an aw- 
fully bad business you must have made of it I 
can well imagine: you did not spare him a pim- 
ple nor give him a hair too much, [’ll answer 
for it: were it not for the pity of it I could 
laugh at you, my Zeuxis; I do not think how- 
ever you could ever paint a good portrait; you 
never seemed to me to have your heart in work 
of that kind and without that little can be done: 
I saw your little story in the magazine, standing 
out from among the fables and compilations like 
a fair statue amidst third-rate casts: I recog- 
nized the place and characters be sure, and 
your own dear self in every line of it. I hope 
that employment may be a crutch to you, but 
most of all that you may not need to use it: I 
look to see you standing yet erect above the 
crowd in a day when, whether R. A. follow 
your name or not, it shall be of little matter. 
Do not write before you hear from your ever- 
loving ”?—— 
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He never wrote—he never heard: that 
was his last letter. A love beyond all love 
would have ministered unto him, but he 
starved himself in his pride. Think of his 
wretched Catherine, miserable bride, and of 
her vain appeals and fruitless search for the 
self-willed stubborn boy; and yet he must 
have had much to love in him, and on his 
part, too, must have deeply loved again. 
Love, ‘* more ideal artist he than all,’’ and 
love only, as it seems to me, could have 
given to the ‘‘ Catherine” its perfected grace. 
Through 


** These dead leaves that keep their green, 
These noble letters of the dead,’’ 


all Richard’s works are interesting and dear 
to me. His picture of the ‘‘ Near Lake,” 
spoken of in the first letter, has a fine Eliza- 
bethan house in the background; so I sent 


to all the London estate-agents, in hopes of 
discovering its whereabouts, from which I 
could of course have got the rest. It cer- 
tainly is from nature; and if equal to his 
representation of the ‘* Beck”? —a most spir- 
ited rendering of the Thirlmere stream, 
known well to me—a very truthful paint 
ing. I have put many advertisements in the 
papers, containing all she needed, if once the 
eye of love should light on them ; I have also, 
with small success, made acquaintance with 
half the Sir Gilberts in the land, in hopes of 
finding where this jewel hides; I have done 
all I could do, without disagreeable public 
ity; and at last I publish the whole story 
thus. The sad recital, thus, sweet Cather 
ine, may haply reach you at last. Patient, 
pitiful woman! I fear this hair is gray, and 
those eyes dim by this time, that glow so 
gloriously forth from thy Richard’s canvas! 





Rounnina Footmen. —A writer in the Bee, 
July 18, 1791, and referring to thirty years 
previous to that date, or 1761, noticing the bad 
condition of the public roads in Scotland, says : 


** A four-wheeled chaise was then unknown, 
the usual travelling carriage for hire being a 
close two-wheeled chaise, placed very low be- 
tween the shafts. Coaches were the only car- 
riages kept by gentlemen, which were usually 
drawn by six horses. These were generally 
accompanied by running footmen, who were 
easily able to keep pace with the horses, and 
whose assistance were often wanted to support 
the coach on each side, to prevent it from being 
overturned on the very few roads where they 
could be carried at all.’’ 


I have heard it said that in old times running 
footmen were kept by the nobility and gentry 
of Scotland, who ran alongside the carriages, 
and who were also employed in carrying des- 
patches from place to place. Their speed and 
endurance were so great, as in a long journey 
to overcome any horse. A traditional anecdote 
is related of one of these fleet messengers (rather 
half-witted), who was sent from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh for two doctors to come and see his 
sick master. He was interrupted on the road 
by an inquiry how his master was now, —‘‘ He ’s 
no dead yet,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ but he’ll soon 
be dead, for I’m fast on the way for twa Embro’ 
doctors to come and visit him.’? — Wotes and 


Queries. 





Prior’s Epitaph on Himsetr.—A corres- 
pondent in the Antiquarian Repertory, printed 
in 1784, observes : 


**T lately met with the following very ancient 
epitaph upon a tombstone in Scotland, and it is 
undoubtedly that from which Matthew Prior 
borrowed those well known lines intended for 
his own monument : 


** John Carnagie lies here, 
Descended from Adam and Eve: 
If any can boast of a pedigree higher, 
He will willingly give them leave.’’ 


‘In extem,orary prayer,’’ says Fuller, 
‘*what men most admire, God least regardeth, 
namely, the volubility of the tongue. - O, it is 
the heart keeping time and tune with the voice 
which God listeneth unto. Otherwise the nim- 
blest tongue tires, and loudest voice grows 
dumb before it comes half way to heaven.’? — 
Good Thoughts. 


Tue Viceroy of Egypt, having nothing better 
for his army to do, has, it is said, set them to 
mending the roads. He has already marked out 
several great public highways in various parts 
of his dominions, and put his soldiers at work 
upon them. 


Tue city of Venice is to take $5,000,000 worth 
of stock in the canal across the Isthmus of Suez. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 


1. A Report of the Court of Directors of 
the Eastern Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, made to the Proprietors on the 
6th of August, 1853. 

2. A Treatise on Naval Gunnery. By Gen- 
eral Sir Howard Douglas, G. C. B., 
G. C. M.G.,D.C.L., F R.S. Fourth 
edition, revised. London. 1854. 


Tue voyager up and down the Thames has 
noticed with astonishment, during the last 
eighteen months, the slow growth of a huge 
structure on the southern extremity of the 
Isle of Dogs. At first a few enormous poles 
alone cut the sky-line, and arrested his atten- 
tion; then vast plates of iron, that seemed 
big enough to form shields for the gods, 
reared themselves edgeways, at great dis- 
tances apart ; and as months elapsed, a wall 
of metal slowly arose between him and the 
horizon. The, sooty engineer, as he leans 
over the bulwark of Britegroom No. 2, when 
os respecting ic, tells you it is ‘* the 

ig Ship’? — he knows no more. If, moved 
by curiosity, the voyager hails a boat and 
rows ashore, the sturdy oarsman can only 
tell you it is *‘ the Big Ship.” If you ques- 
tion Jack, whom you see coming along the 
road laden with a green parrot and a bundle 
of yams, as to what they are doing here, he 
will eye the huge mass for a moment, and 
reply with a vacant negative. Even those 
who are informed of its purpose, doubt and 
argue respecting it. ‘* Look ’ee here,’’ said 
an old salt to us, pointing with his pipe to 
the stem and the stern of the ship, which lie 
parallel with the river, ‘‘here’s her starn 
and here ’s her stem, and here ’s the water ; 
and how they are going to launch her I can’t 
figure noways.”’ 

The great ship, or ‘“‘ Great Eastern,’’ as she 
is sometimes called, projected by the eminent 
engineer Mr. Brunel, the father of Trans- 
atlantic Steam Navigation, although build- 
ing in the midst of the largest collection of 
seafaring people in the world, stands a 
wonder and a puzzle to them all. And in- 
deed, the moment you are inside the works 
of Scott, Russell, and Co. at Millwall, you 
feel the reason of the strange eye with which 
the maritime population view the monster 
which is slowly growing up, and overshadow- 
ing not only the ship-yard itself, but the por- 
tion of the new town immediately in its 
neighborhood. Where are the merry ship- 
carpenters, caulking ~—— monotonous, 
dead-sounding blows? Where are the arti- 
sans chipping with their adzes, rearing up 
one after another huge ribs, and laying the 
massive keel? Where are the bright augers 
gleaming in the sun, as sturdy arms work 
out the boltholes? None of these old accus- 





tomed sights and sounds of ship-building are 
to be found; but in their place we see the 
arm of steam, mightier than that of Thor, 
welding some iron shaft big as ‘‘ the mast 
of some huge admiral,’’ or punching inch- 
plates of iron as quickly ak as noiselessly 
as a lady punches card-board for a fancy-fair 
ornament. Steel, urged by the same potent 
master, is seen showing its mastery over iron 
as the huge lathes revolve, or the planing- 
machine pursues steadily its resistless course, 
whilst, in place of the shavings of the car- 
penter, long ringlets of dull gray metal 
cumber the ground. The ship-carpenter is 
transmuted into a brawny smith, and the 
civil engineer takes the place of the marine 
architect. A closer inspection of this Levi- 
athan vessel shows us how completely the 
employment of a new material has necessi- 
tated new ideas with respect to construction. 
She runs along, or rather will — for she is 
not yet quite up in frame—some seven 
hundred feet; those portions of her yet 
unfinished at stem and stern show her parti- 
tions or bulk-heads running nearly sixty feet 
in height, and standing just sixty feet apart. 
If we examine the outer walls of these huge 
partitions, we see at once that the ship has 
no ribs springing from a keel or back bone— 
none of the ordinary framework by which 
her bulging sides are maintained in their 
places; but, on closer inspection, it is found 
that she has a system of ribs or webs, longi- 
tudinal instead of transverse, running from 
stem to stern of the ship, up to eight feet 
above her deep water line; and riveted on 
each side of these thirty-two webs or ribs, 
which are again subdivided at convenient 
lengths, are plates of iron § of an inch in 
thickness, forming a double skin to the ship, 
or a dermis and epidermis. Thus her frame- 
work forms a system of cells, which, like the 
Menai tube, combines the minimum of weight 
with the maximum of strength. A glance at 
the transverse midship section will show at 
once this portion of her structure. Hitherto 
it has been the practice to build iron ships in 
exactly the same manner as regards frame-. 
work as wooden ones; that is, the strength 
of the sides has been made gradually to 
lighten towards the deck, which, being of 
wood, can offer but slight me power. 
Thus iron ships of the old method of con- 
struction are peculiarly liable to break their 
backs upon the application of force, either 
to their two ends or to the centre of their 
keels, just, in short, as a tube would be 
easily broken, one side of which was made 
much stronger than the other. The ‘‘ Birken- 
head ’’ iron troop-ship was a melancholy in- 
stance of this unscientific method of con- 
struction ; for it will be remembered that 
immediately she struck, her wooden deck 
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doubled up and snapped in two, as a stick 
would snap across the knee, whilst stem 
and stern reared for a moment high in the 
air, and then went down like stones into the 
deep. 

As you stand watching the process of 
building up this double skin, or framework 
of the ship, the question immediately strikes 
the mind, how are these unyielding plates of 
inch iron made to accommodate themselves 
to her lines, which are seen to run as finely 
fore and aft as those of a Thames wager- 
boat? How are the innumerable curves 
which die away into each other, to be pro- 
duced by any aggregation of rectilinear 
pieces of flat boiler plate? In ordinary 
wooden ships, the planking, by its elasticity, 
allows iteelt to be modelled to the ribs; but 
here there are no ribs, in the true sense of 
the word, and the form of the vessel must 
depend upon the inclination given to each 
separate piece of iron before the fastening 

rocess is commenced. And such, in fact, 
is the case. Every individual plate, before 
being fixed in its proper position, was the 
subject of a separate study to the engineer. 
Of the ten thousand, or thereabout, that 
compose the framework of the ship, only a 
few situated in the mid-ship section are alike 
either in size or in curve. For each a model 
in wood, or “ template,” as it is technieally 
called, had originally to be made, and by 
these patterns the plates were cut into their 
required shapes by the huge steam shears, in 
exactly the same manner as a tailor cuts out 
the various portions of a garment. The 
‘‘list,”” or inclination to be given to each 
plate, is the next process to be gone through ; 
and this is produced by passing it through a 
system of rollers, which can be so reve 
in their action, and so adjusted, as to give 
it any required curve. The ‘ template,” 
studded with holes around its margin, is then 
fitted to it, and a boy with a stick dipped in 
white lead marks through them the places 
upon the iron where the rivet-holes are to be 
punched ; when this last process is completed, 
the plate is lettered with two or three sepa- 
rate letters, indicating the precise place it los 
to take in the ship. Thus the hull is first 
— thought out in detail, and is then 
regularly and mechanically put together, in 
much the same way as a tessellated pavement. 

The process of fastening the plates affords 
— a > the old method 
of bolting employed by the ship-carpenters. 
The halos in he take to be tld cauaher 
being brought in exact apposition, bolts at a 
white heat are one by one introduced, and 
firmly riveted whilst in that condition by a 
group of three men, one the yaya who 

olds the bolt in its position by placing a 


ship, whilst two sturdy Vulcans, with alter- 
nate blows, produce the rivet-head on the 
other. The bolts contract in cooling, and 
draw the plates together with the force of a 
vice, and hold them so forever afterwards. 
The rapidity with which this process is per- 
formed strikes the spectator with astonish- 
ment. A set of three men, and a boy to 
shovel the hot bolts out of the furnace, will 
in the course of a day close up four hundred 
rivets ; and speed in the process is requisite, 
when we remember that before the ship can 
swim three millions of them must be made 
secure. 

If we clamber up the ladders which lead 
to her deck, some 60 feet above the ground, 
we perceive that her interior presents fully 
as strange a contrast to other vessels as the 
construction of her hull does. Ten perfectl 
water-tight bulkheads, placed 60 feet apart, 
having no openings whatever lower than the 
pve deck, divide the ship transversely ; 
whilst two longitudinal walls of iron, 36 feet 
apart, traverse 350 feet of the length of the 
ship. Thus the interior is divided, like the 
sides, into a system of cells or boxes. Besides 
these main divisions, there are a great num- 
ber of sub-compartments beneath the lowest 
deck, devoted to the boiler-rooms, engine- 
rooms, coal, and cargo, &c. ; whilst some 40 
or 50 feet of her stem and stern are rendered 
almost as rigid as so much solid iron by 
being divided by iron decks from bulwark to 
keel. Her upper deck is double, and is also 
composed of a system of cells formed by 
plates and angle irons. By this multiplica- 
tion of rectilinear compartments, the ship is 
made almost as strong as if she were of solid 
iron, whilst, by the same system of construc- 
tion, she is rendered as light and as inde- 
structible, comparatively speaking, as a piece 
of bamboo. There is a separate principle 
of life in every distinct portion, and she 
could not well a destroyed even if broken 
into two or three pieces, since the fragments, 
like those of a divided worm, would ' able 
to sustain an independent existence. 

A better idea perhaps of the interior of 
the ship can be gained at the present moment 
than when she has progressed farther to- 
wards completion. As you traverse her 
mighty deck, flush from stem to stern, the 
great compartments made by the transverse 
and longitudinal bulkheads, or parti-walls 
of iron, appear in the shape of a series of 
parallelograms, 60 feet in length by 36 in 
width ; numerous doors in the walls of these 

awning openings at once reveal that it is 
Ive that the hotels of the steam-ship will be 
located. If we were to take the row of 
houses belonging to Mivart’s and drop them 
down one gulf, take ‘‘ Farrance’s ’’ and drop 





hammer against its head on the inside of the 


it down the second, take Morley’s at Charing 
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Cross and fit it into a third, and adjust the 
Great Western Hotel at Paddington and the 
Great Northern at King’s Cross into aper- 
tures four and five, we should get some faint 
idea of the nature of the accommodation 
“The Great Eastern’? will afford. We 
speak of dropping hotels down these holes, 
because theseparate compartments will be as 
distinct from each other as so many different 
houses ; each will have its splendid saloons, 
upper and lower, of 60 feet in length ; its 

-rooms or cabins, its kitchen and its bar ; 
and the passengers will no more be able to 
walk from the one to the other than the in- 
habitants of one house in Westbourne Terrace 
could communicate through the parti-walls 
with their next-door neighbors. The only 
process by which visiting can be carried on 
will be by means of the upper deck or main 
thoroughfare of the ship. Nor are we using 
figures of speech when we compare the epace 
which is contained in the new ship to the 
united accommodation afforded by several of 
the largest hotels in London. She is destined 
to carry 800 first-class, 2000 second-class, 
and 1200 third-class passengers, independ- 
dently of the ship’s — making a 
total of 4000 guests. reference to the 
longitudinal and transverse sections will ex- 
plain her internal economy more readily 
than words. The series of saloons, together 
with the sleeping apartments, extending over 
350 feet, are located in the middle instead 
of ‘‘ aft,”’ according to the usual arrange- 
ment. The advantage of this disposition of 
the hotel department must be evident to all 
those who have been to sea and know the 
advantage of a snug berth as near as possible 
to the centre of the ship, where its transverse 
and longitudinal axes meet, and where of 
course there is no motion atall. It will be 
observed that the passengers are placed im- 
mediately above the boilers and engines ; 
but the latter are completely shut off from 
the living freight by a strongly-arched roof 
of iron, above which, and below the lowest 
iron deck, the coals will be stowed, and will 
prevent all sound and vibration from pene- 
trating to the inhabitants in the upper 
stories. Asthe engines and boiler rooms are 
separated from each other by bulkheads, in 
exactly the same manner as the saloons, a 
peculiar arrangement has been made to con- 
néct their machinery without interfering 
with their water-tight character. Two tun- 
nels, of a sufficient size to give free passage to 
the engineers, are constructed fore and aft 
in the centre of the coal bunkers, through 
all the great iron parti-walls. By this ar- 
rangement the steam and water pipes which 
give life and motion to the ship will be en- 
abled to traverse her great divisions, just as 





the aorta traverses in its sheath the human 


diaphragm 
Let us return, however, for a few moments 
to the deck, in order to give the reader a 
clear idea of the magnitude of the structure 
under our feet. The exact dimensions ‘‘ over 
all’”’ are 692 feet. There are few persons 
who will thoroughly comprehend the capa- 
city of these figures. Neither Grosvenor nor 
Belgrave Square could take the ‘ Great 
Eastern ”’ in; Berkeley Square would barely 
admit her in its long dimension, and when 
rigged, not at all, for her mizenboom would 
project some little way up Davies Street, 
whilst her bowsprit, if she had one, would 
hang a long way over the Marquis of Lans- 
downe’s garden. In short, she is the eighth 
of a mile in length, and her passengers will 
never be able to complain of being ‘* cooped 
up,” as four turns up and down her deck 
will afford them a mile’s walk. Her width 
is equally astonishing. From side to side of 
her hull she measures 83 feet, the width of 
Pall Mall; but across the paddle-boxes her 
breadth is 114 feet, — that is, she could just 
steam up Portland Place scraping with her 
paddles the houses on either side. With the 
exception of the sky-lights and openings for 
ventilating the lower saloons, her deck is 
flush fore and aft. However splendid this 
promenade might appear with respect to 
those of other ships, we question if it is at 
all too large for the moving town to whose 
use it is dedicated. Room must be found for 
the holiday strolling of between three and 
four thousand persons, whilst she is career- 
ing through the heated atmocpere of the 
tropics, and not merely for a few score blue- 
nosed gentlemen, such as use the deck of the 
trans-Atlantic steamers for a severe exercis- 
ing ground. 
he manner in which this moving city rather 
than ship will be propelled with the speed of 
a locomotive through the ocean is not the 
least noticeable of the arrangements con- 
nected with her. Mr. Brunel has, we think 
wisely, decided not to trust so precious a hu- 
man freight and so vast an amount of valua- 
ble cargo to any single pas power, but 
has supplied her with three — the screw, the 
ddle, and the sail. Her paddle-wheels, 
5 feet in- diameter, or considerably larger 
than the circus at Astley’s, will be propelled 
by four engines, the cylinders of which are 
6 feet 2 inches in diameter, and the stroke 
14 feet. The motive power of these will be 
generated by four boilers. Enormous as are 
these engines, having a nominal power of 
1000 horses, and standing nearly 50 feet 
high, they will be far inferior to those de- 
voted to the screw. These, the largest ever 
constructed for marine purposes, will be sup- 
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lied with steam by six boilers, working to a 
Sees of 1600 horses— the real strength of 
the combined engines being equal to 3000 
horses. When the spectator looks upon the 
ponderous shaft of metal, 160 feet in length 
and 60 tons in weight, destined to move the 
screw, and the screw itself of 24 feet in di- 
ameter,’ the four fans of which, as they lie 
on the ground, remind him of the bladebones 
of some huge animal of the pre-Adamite 
world, he better comprehends the gigantic 
nature of the labor to be done, and the ample 
means taken to perform it. As the screw 
and the paddles will both be working at the 
same time, the ship will be pulled and 
pushed in its course like an invalid ina Bath 
chair, and each power will be called upon to 
do its best. The calculated speed of the = 
under steam is expected to average from fif- 
teen to sixteen knots, or nearly 20 miles an 
hour. We all know, even on a calm day, 
what a wind meets the face looking out of a 
railway train going at that pace, and conse- 
quently it can be understood that sails, ex- 
cept on extraordinary occasions, would act 
rather as an impediment than as an assis- 
tance to the ship’s progress. It is not prob- 
able, therefore, that they will be much 
resorted to except for the purpose of steady- 
ing or of helping to steer her. In case, how- 
ever, of a strong wind arising, going more 
than twenty-five miles an hour in the direc- 
tion of her course, she is provided with seven 
masts, two of which are square-rigged, and 
the whole spreading 6500 square yards of 
canvas. It will be observed by the diagram 
that she carries no bowsprit, and has no sprit 
sail. We do not know the reason of this 
departure from the ordinary rig, unless it be 
to avoid her plowing too deeply in the sea. 
Her bow is also without a figurehead; and 
this peculiarity, together with her simple rig, 
c her the appearance of a child’s toy-boat. 

f —- nothing more than fitness, this 
form of bow is undoubtedly the most beauti- 
ful, and the Americans, who have long 
adopted it in their trans-Atlantic steamers, 
are right ; but to ordinary eyes it looks sadly 
inferior to the old figurehead projecting out 
before the ship, as if eager to lead her onward 
over the wave. Fewer hands will be required 
to navigate the ‘* Great Eastern ’’ than her 
size would seem to demand. Her whole 
crew will not exceed 400 men—a third of 
the number composing the crew of a three- 
decker. The difference is made up by what 
we may term steam sailors. There will be 
four auxiliary engines appointed to do the 
heavy work of the ship, such as heaving the 
anchors, pumping, and hoisting the sails ; 
for the gigantic arm of steam will be imper- 
atively called for to deal with the vast masses 
of iron and canvas required to move and to 
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hold the ship. These engines will, in all 
probability, communicate their power to a 
shaft running through an aperture in the 
upper iron deck, by. which arrangement 
motive power in any required quantity will 
be laid on from stem to stern of the ship. 

It is obvious that some special means must 
be adopted to direct this vast mass of moving 
iron as she flies on her course, threatening 
by her speed destruction to herself and what- 
ever may cross her path in the great highway 
of nations. The usual contrivances will not 
apply. No speaking-trumpets, for instance, 
could make the captain on the bridge heard 
either by the helmsman, or the look-out at 
the bow, more than three hundred feet away. 
Even the engineer, sixty feet beneath him, 
would be beyond the reach of his voice. As 
in the railway, we have to deal with dis- 
tances which necessitate the use of a tele- 
graph, and the ‘‘ Great Eastern,”’ in this 
respect, will be treated just like a railway. 
On ordinary occasions a semaphore will, in 
the daytime, give the word to the helmsman, 
whilst at night, and in fogey weather, he will 
be signalled how to steer by a system of col- 
ored lights. The electric telegraph will also 
be employed to communicate the captain’s 
orders to him and to the engineer below. 

Thus the nervous system, if we may so 
term it, of the vessel will be provided for. 
Starting from the bridge, or post of the com- 
mander, which leads directly from his apart- 
ments, located between the paddle boxes, 
as shown by the square space figured within 
the circle in the diagram, the fine filaments: 
will be extended to the helmsman at the stern 
and to the look-out at the bow, whilst a third 
thread will communicate with the engineer. 
By this means the captain, or brain of the 
ship, will be able in a momgnt to put in mo- 
tion, to drive at full speed, to reverse the 
action, or to stop, the iron limbs which toil 
day and night far out of sight in the deep 
hold, or as instantly to direct the helm so as 
to alter the vessel's course. 

In most iron vessels great precautions are 
taken to avoid the incorrectness to which the 
needle placed on deck is liable on account 
of the proximity of attractive masses of 
metal. The commonest expedient is to have 
placed high up in the mizenmast, beyond the 
influence of the iron sides of the ship, what 
is called a standard compass, and which may 
be said to realize Dibdin’s ‘‘ Sweet little 
cherub who sits up aloft, and takes care of 
the life of poor Jack.” In the “ Great 
Eastern,’’ a special stage or framework will 
be erected for this dainty Ariel, at least 
forty feet in height, and the helmsman will 
guobahly either read off the points from above 
as they appear through a transparent card 


illuminated like a clock-front, or the shadow 
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of the trembling needle will be projected 
down a long pipe upon a card below, so as to 
avoid the necessity of the helmsman er 
up, and to obviate the difficulty which woul 
occur in foggy weather. The experiments 
with respect tu this important adjunct to the 
ship are not yet concluded, however, and 
we must be considered to speak specula- 
tively as to the plan which is likely to be 
adopted. 

The anchors of this mighty steamer would, 
with their accessories, alone form the cargo 
of a good-sized ship. The ten anchors with 
which she will be fitted, together with their 
stocks, will weigh fifty-five tons. If we add 
to this ninety-eight tons for her eight hun- 
dred fathoms of chain-cable, and one hundred 
tons for her capstans and warps, we shall 
have a total weight of two hundred and fifty- 
three tons of material dedicated to the sole 
purpose of making fast the ship. 

It was prophesied that Mr. Brunel’s first 
ship, the ‘‘ Great Western,’’ would be doub- 
led up as she rested upon the crests of the 
Atlantic waves, and we all know how the 
prophecy was fulfilled. When it was made, 
indeed, we were very much in the dark as to 
the size of ocean waves, and it was not until 
the introduction of long steamers that they 
could be measured with any accuracy. Dr. 
Scoresby, whilst crossing the Atlantic in one 
of the Cunard boats, some years since, closely 
observed the waves, and by means of the 
known length of the ship, was enabled to 
form a pretty accurate idea of their dimen- 
sions. The old vague account of their being 
“mountains high’’ was well known before 
that time to be an exaggeration; but we do 
not think even philosophers were prepared 
for the statement made by this observer at a 
meeting, some years since, of the British 
Association, that they averaged no more than 
twenty fect in altitude and rarely exceeded 


twenty-eight feet. The popular impression | P 


rincipally produced by marine painters 
hat mao Sand valleys hound of ards 
across, down the sides of which ships slid as 
though they were about to be engulphed, 
seems to have been equally erroneous ; as the 
maximum length of ocean waves, according 
to Dr. Scoresby, is six hundred feet; whilst 
in a moderate gale they are _— three hun- 
dred, and in a fresh sea about a hundred and 
twenty feet in length. A moment’s con- 
sideration of these facts leads to the conclu- 
sion that long ships must have a great ad- 
vantage over short ones with respect to the 
rapidity with which they make their journey, 
as it is quite evident that whilst the latter 
have to perform their voyages by making a 
series of short curves — much to the impedi- 
ment of their progress and to the discomfort 
of their inmates— the former, by ruling the 





waves with their commanding proportions, 
make shorter and smoother passages. As 
steamers grow larger and larger, the curse 
of sea-sickness must therefore gradually di- 
minish. The ‘‘ Great Eastern,’’ from her 
length and the bearing which she will have 
upon the water, being a paddle as well asa 
screw ship, will, in all probability, neither 
pitch nor roll, and will therefore be most 
comfortable to the voyager. Her immense 
stride, if we may use the term, will enable 
her to take three of the three hundred-feet 
waves of an Atlantic gale as easily as a racer 
would take a moderate-sized brook. She 
will still have to encounter the six hundred 
feet waves of storms, and there may be those 
mistrusting her — and the great weight 
she will carry amidships, in the shape of 
engines and coal, who may be inclined to 
repeat with respect to her the prophecy 
which was made with respect to the ‘‘ Great 
Western.’’ Mr. Brunel, 7 the method of 
launching which he intends to adopt, will, 
however, set these misgivings at rest before 
she even touches the water. Although the 
total weight of the ship, together with her 
engines, which will be erected in her whilst 
she is still on land, cannot be less than 
twelve thousand tons, she will rest entirel 

on two points as she enters the water broad- 
side on. No statement could give a more 
powerful idea of the strength of her fabric. 

The reasons which have induced Mr. Brunel 
to adopt this method of launching are given 
as follows in his report: 

‘* Launching is generally effected by building 
the ship on an inclined plane, which experience 
has determined should be at an inclination of 
about 1 in 12 to] in 15, the keel of the ship 
being laid at that angle, and the head con- 
sequently raised above the stern say 1-15th of 
the whole length of the ship. In the present 
case this would have involved raising the fore 
art of the keel or the forefoot about forty feet 
in the air, and the forecastle would have been 
nearly 100 feet from the ground, the whole vessel 
would have been on an average twenty-two feet 
higher than if built on an even keel. 

**The inconvenience and cost of building at 
such a great height above ground may be easily 
imagined, but another difficulty presented itself 
which almost amounted to an impossibility, and 
which has been sensibly felt with the larger 
vessels hitherto launched, and will probably, ere 
long, prevent launching longitudinally vessels 
of great length. The angle required for the in- 
clined plane to ensure the vessel moving by 
gravity being, say 1 in 14, or even if diminished 
by improved construction in ways to 1 in 25, is 
such, that the end first immersed would become 
waterborne, or would require a very great depth 
of water before the fore part of the ship would 
even reach the water’s edge. Vessels of 450 or 
500 feet in length would be difficult to launch in 
the Thames, unless kept as light as possible; but 
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our ship could not be so launched, the heel of 
the sternpost being required to be, as I before 
said, about forty feet below the level of the fore- 
foot; some mitigation of the difficulty might be 
obtained by an improved construction of the 
ways; but the great length of ways to be carried 
out into the river would, under any circum- 
stances, be a serious difficulty. 

‘* These considerations led me to examine into 
the practicability of launching or lowering the 
vessel sideways; and I found that such a mode 
would be attended with every advantage, and, so 
far as I can see, it involves no countervailing 
disadvantages. This plan has been accordingly 
determined upon, and the vessel is building 
parallel to the river, and in such a position as 
to admit of the easy construction of an inclined 
plane at the proper angle down to low-water 
mark. 

** In constructing the foundation of the floor on 
which the ship is being built, provision is made 
at two points to ensure sufficient strength to 
bear the whole weight of the ship when com- 
pleted. At these two points, when the launch- 
ing has to be effected, two cradles will be intro- 
duced, and the whole will probably be lowered 
down gradually to low water-mark, whence, on 
the ensuing tide, the vessel will be floated off. 
The operation may thus be performed as slowly 


1825 Enterprise, built expressly to go to India, coaling at intermediate stations, . 122 27 0 
1835 Tagus, for the Mediterranean, . A é a Ri 4 . 2 182 28 0 
1838 Great Western, first ship built expressly for Atlantic passage, -  « 286 385 6 
1844 Great Britain, first large screw ship, and the largest iron ship then projected, 822 51 0 
1853 Himalaya, iron ship for the Mediterranean, 5 . ‘ . i 870 448 6 
1856 Persia, iron ship, ‘ ; ; ‘ 890 45 0 

— . Eastern steam ship, iron, 680 83 0 


Thus the ocean-going steamer of 1856 is 
nearly six times the length of that of 1825, 
whilst the difference between their tonnage 
is still more in favor of the last-built vessel. 
The augmentation has gone on in an increas- 
ing ratio, and if it is still to continue, we 
wonder over what space of water our Levia- 
than of 1870 will extend! As our commer- 
cial steam marine is in the hands of shrewd 
men of business, it can well be imagined that 
the reasons for this progressive advance in 
size are sound. Steam Aip-balbden are, in 
fact, only accommodating the tonnage of their 
vessels to the length of the voyages they have 
to perform, so that they may be enabled to 
carry their own coals over and above their 
due proportion of cargo. This the ‘ Great 
Western ’’ did, and succeeded; this the 
various screw-steamers which have run the 
Australian voyage have not done, and conse- 
quently they have failed. 

No one can fail to have observed that 
within these last two age steam, in long 
voyages, has apparently suffered a defeat. 
Clippers of all kinds, the ‘‘ Marco Polos,”’ 
“ Jackets,’’ and ‘“‘ Morning Stars,” 





Name and Description. 
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as may be found convenient; or if, upon further 
consideration, more rapid launching should be 
thought preferable, it may be adopted.’’ 


Astonishing as are all the proportions of 
this monster ship, of course it will not be su 
posed that mere size is claimed, either by the 
engineer or the Company to which she he 
longs, a8 any merit independently of the 
substantial benefits which accompany it. 
Her length is not her only advantage. In- 
deed, length in a steamer is merely a com- 
parative term, and applies entirely to the 
extent of the river or ocean-path she has to 
traverse. The ‘ Himalaya,’’ for instance, 
would be an enormous vessel to run to Mar- 
gate and back, but is only a full-size one to 
cross the Atlantic or to navigate the Medi- 
terranean. The ‘‘ Great Eastern,’ again, 
would be large for the passage to New York, 
but is only duly proportioned to make a voy- 
age round the world. 

It is interesting to note the progressive ad- 
vance of size in steam-vessels that has taken 
place within the last thirty years, which the 
diagram, together with the following table, 
will render clear to the reader : 


Length. Breadth. 
feet. ft. in. 


seem to have recovered their own again, and 
in the race round the world, sails have dis- 
taniced the paddle and the screw. When the 
question comes to be examined, however, it is 
clear that it is the want of steam that has 
caused the failure : vessels, in short, as little 
fitted to make a passage of thirteen thousand 
miles, as the ‘> Sirius,’’ though by a lucky ac- 
cident it managed to cross the Atlantic at the 
same time as the ‘* Great Western,’’ was to 
oa continuous stage of three thousand miles. 
They have all the expense of the new motive 
power without its full advantages, and, in 
consequence of their having to go out of their 
direct course to coal, they lose from twelve 
to twenty days on the passage. The tortoise 
in this instance has not fairly beaten the 
hare, because the latter has wilfully broken 
her leg. 
to in constructing a ship of such 
large dimensions, is only doing for the long 
Eastern voyage what he did for the shorter 
Western one, namely making her own coal- 
bunkers the bank on which she can draw to 
any extent during her progress out and 





home, intead of employing from six to eight 
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ships of 500 tons burthen each to carry fuel 
for her half over the globe, as the vessels at 
present running are obliged to do; a system 
which may be likened to the extravagance 
of a man who employs half-a-dozen porters 
to carry parcels which, by proper manage- 
ment, he could manage to stow away in his 
own knapsack. 

The Report of the Directors for the year 
1853 puts the calculation, with respect to 
her immense advantage, in carrying power 
80 well, that we quote it entire : 


‘In avoiding the delay of coaling on the 
voyage, your ships will also escape the great 
cost of taking coals at a foreign station. Coals 
obtained on the Indian and Australian route 
cost on the average, including waste and dete- 
rioration, four or five times as much per ton as 
in this country. But your ships will take their 
whole amount of coals for the voyage from near 
the pit’s mouth, at a rate not exceeding for the 
best quality, 12s. to 14s. per ton. On the 
voyage of existing steam vessels to Australia or 
India and home, the consumption amounts to 
from 4000 to 6000 tons; the cost of which would 
supply 15 to 20,000 tons if taken on board at 
some port in immediate communication with the 
coal field. 

**Each of the Company’s ships will carry, 
besides their own coals, upwards of 5000 tons 
measurement of merchandize, and will have 800 
cabins for passengers of the highest class, with 
ample space for troops and lower class passen- 
gers. These you will not only be able to carry 
at rates much smaller than those by any exist- 
ing steam ships, but with an unprecedent 
amount of room, comfort and convenience. 

**In thus determining the size of the ships, 
your Directors believe that they are also obtain- 
ing the elements of a speed heretofore un- 
known; and if hereafter coals applicable to the 
purposes of steam can be supplied from the 
mines of Australia, the carrying capacity both 
for cargo and passengers will be proportionately 
increased. The great length of these ships will 
undoubtedly, according to all present experience, 
enable them to pass through the water at a 
velocity of at least fifteen knots an hour, with a 
smaller power in proportion to their tonnage 
than ordinary vessels now require to make ten 
knots. Speed is, in fact, another result of great 
size. It is believed that by this speed, combined 
with the absence of stoppages, the voyage be- 
tween England and India, by the Cape will be 
reduced to from thirty to thirty-three days, and 
between England and Australia to thirty-three 
or thirty-six days.’’ 


It may be objected that the route by way 
of Egypt, now that the railway is in progress 
and a canal is projected, will prove a too 
agg competitor for the traffic round the 

ape; but independently of the inconven- 
ience and tediousness of embarking and then 
re-embarking, which will be fatal to vessels 
containing such bulky cargoes as cumber the 
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Australian steamers, it is asserted that the 
ocean path is the direct route to the focus of 
Australian connection with Europe. Thus 
the navigable distances from Land's End to 
Port Philip are as follows : 

‘Via the Cape of Good Hope, 11,819 miles; 
via Cape Horn, 12,700 miles ; via Gibraltar, 
Malta, Alexandria, Aden, Point de Galle, 
and Singapore, a. transit through 
Egypt, 12,034 miles ; via Panama, including 
transit across the Isthmus, 12,678 miles. 

The General Association for the Australian 
Colonies have indeed recommended for the 
mail line the overland route as far as Aden, 
and from thence by way of Diego Garcia and 
King George’s Sound to Melbourne, an esti- 
mated distance of 17,348 miles, which they 
fancy can be done in forty-four days. If the 
Eastern Steam Ship Company have not anti- 
cipated too great a speed for their vessel — 
and we scarcely think they have done so, 
considering that the ‘‘ Persia’’ has made 
fourteen and a half knots with very inferior 

wers of propulsion — this passage will be 

aten by between eight and ten days with- 
out the expense and trouble of making a long 
land journey across the isthmus. Surely 
this, if it comes to pass, will go far to accom- 
plish the Alnaschar dream of the ‘‘ Times,’’ 
that the period will arrive when we shall be 
able to communicate with our friends at the 
antipodes in a month. 

As far as the commercial part of the spec- 
ulation goes, we are of course incapable of 
giving an opinion. The value of the exports 
to the young empire, which is springing up 
with such rapidity in Polynesia, is, however, 
so great— in 1853 the declared value being 
£14,506 ,532 — that we cannot conceive there 
would be any lack of cargo even for our 
Leviathan. That she will be par excellence 
the emigrant ship, who can doubt, when we 
find that, with all her splendid accommoda- 
tion, she will be able to take passengers of 
the first class for £65, of the second class for 
£35, and of the third class for £25 ? 

Her great proportions will indeed almost 
deceive her passengers into the idea that 
they are sojourning in some noble mansion. 
Let us imagine her saloons blazing at night 
with gas, which will be manufactured on 
board and supplied to every part of the ship; 
let us picture to ourselves her magnificent 
sweep of deck filled with gay promenaders, 
listening to the band as she sails over a sum- 
mer’s sea ; annoyed by no smoke, for in con- 
sequence of the use of anthracite coal, none 
will be emitted from her five funnels; and 
distressed by no motion, as in consequence 
of her length she will stride with ease over 
the waves of the Pacific. We might also 
dwell for a moment upon the mighty larder 
of our Leviathan prepared for her flight of 
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five-and-thirty days, without a stoppage, 


across the ocean desert with a whole town 
on board ; or we might draw a comparison 
between her and the Ark (which by-the-bye 
had not half her capacity), as she receives 
on board her flocks and herds to furnish 
fresh meat for the passage. But we believe 
we have said enough to enable those who 
have not visited the rising edifice, to realize 
the vast extent of this latest experiment in 
ship-building. And as a contrast to this 
fair side of the medal, let us fancy her rush- 
ing through the night in full career—an 
arrow 27,000 tons in weight, propelled by a 
bow of 3000 horse-power. Can we without 
a shudder contemplate the possibility of a 
collision with such a resistless force? a line- 
of-battle ship with a thousand hands on 
board cleft in two as swiftly as the apple by 
the shaft of Tell. 

Every precaution will indeed be taken to 
avert such a catastrophe. The electric light 
will be fixed at the mast-head, so that in 
dark nights the ship will carry a moonlight 
atmosphere wherever she goes. In case of 
any fatal injury to herself, which could not 
well happen, boats have been provided capa- 
ble of taking off her passengers, even if 
counted by thousands. ‘Thus she will have 
two screw-steamers of 90 feet in length as 
paddle-hox boats, and in addition to these 
she will carry a large number of the new 
collapsing, or bellows boats, as the sailors 
call them. These curious structures, the 
invention of the Rev. E. L. Berthon, expand 
and shut like a Gibus hat, or the hood of a 
carriage, occupying so little room that half- 
a-dozen of them of a large size can be stowed 
in the same space as would be occupied by 
an ordinary jolly-boat, and seem to be as 
easily opened as a parasol or umbrella. 

If we mistake not, the success of the 
** Great Eastern ’’ will constitute a new era 
in the art of aggressive war. We question 
whether Europe during the course of the 
present contest has not been more struck by 
our enormous power of moving suddenly 
large masses of men from one end of Europe 
to another, than by any other operation 
which we have performed. The ‘‘ Hima- 
ee as she steamed up the Bosphorus, 
filled the lazy Turks with astonishment ; and 
the cloud of steamers and -sailing vessels 
which carried the Allied army to the shores 
of the Crimea, has been dwelt upon as an 
exposition of maritime magnificence such as 
the world never witne before. What 
will the reader say when we tell him that 
five vessels such as the ‘‘ Great Eastern ”’ 
could bring home our 50,000 troops from the 
Crimea, with all their artillery and baggage, 
in the course of ten or twelve days! 

Contemporaneously with the remarkable 
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tendency to an increase of size in our mer- 
chant vessels, the thoughts of scientific men 
have been turned in an opposite direction 
with respect to vessels of war. As we stand 
on the deck of the ‘* Great Eastern,’’ and 
look across to Deptford, we see riding at 
anchor one of that famous fleet of gunboats, 
called forth by exigencies of Baltic warfare. 
She is scarcely bigger than the screw-boats 
which the vessel under our feet will carry 
on each side of her paddle-boxes. By refer- 
ring to the diagram, it will be seen that she 
looks like a cock-boat in comparison with 
the great ‘‘ Duke of Wellington.” The idea 
of any number of such little Davids attacking 
Goliath would appear to be preposterous. 
An examination of the subject, however, 
makes it seem nee that in fighting-ships 
size isa great element of danger, and dimin- 
utiveness of safety. The massacre of Sinope 
— the first blow of the present war — gives 
us evidence of the effects of a new order of 
projectile, which will, in the opinion of those 
versed in gunnery, very much modify our 
ideas with respect to building such enormous 
men-of-war as we have done lately. Sir 
Howard Douglas, in his admirable work on 
the ** Art of Naval Gunnery,’’ takes this 
view of the case, in the most decided manner, 
and quotes with applause a letter by General 
Paixhans, published in the ‘‘ Moniteur’’ of 
February, 1854, entitled, ‘‘ Observations on 
the Burning of the Turkish Frigates by the 
Russian Fleet in the Black Sea.’’ From the 
report: of the Russian admiral, the writer 
shows that the almost instant destruction 
of -the frigates of our ally was caused by 
Paixhans’ shells, fired from the Paixhans’ 
guns on the lower decks of the Russian ships. 
These shells, according to the Turkish officials 
first ‘‘ set fire to the ships, and then blew 
them up.’ Arguing from the — de- 
structiveness of these projectiles, the inventor 
of them draws the following conclusions : 


‘Guns which fire shells horizontally, will 
destroy any vessel, and will do this with a 
greater certainty in proportion as the vessels are 
large ; because the circulation of powder and 
projectiles during an action being more multi- 
plied for the service of a greater number of these 
guns will multiply the chances of an entire 
explosion of the ship. From this fact results 
the important question, whether, instead of 
concentrating in a single ship of 80 or 180 guns 
and 1000 men, and exposing that large quantity 
of military and financial power, and that amount 
of lives to perish suddenly, it would not be 
better, from motives of humanity and considera- 
tions of economy, to lay out the same sum of 
money in constructing two or three much smaller 
vessels, which might together carry the same 
amount of armament, and the same number 
of men? Our principal ships being then far 
less enormous, and drawing less water, may 
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enter a greater number of our ports, which at 
present are limited to five, accessible to large 
ships. The construction of three smaller vessels 
would neither require so much time nor timber, 
nor be so costly. Our fleets would then find at 
home, and in our colonies, more ports of refuge 
accessible to them ; and they would find more 
points accessible to attack on the coasts of the 
enemy. The battery of a frigate may, as well 
as the battery of a large ship, carry the means 
of keeping at a distance, or of destroying an 
enemy. In the combat of two or three such 
ships against one adversary of colossal magni- 
tude, the latter may doubtless, if near, be able 
to destroy either of the others singly ; but these 
might concentrate upon him at a distance mortal 
blows, and remain master of a field of battle, 
from which the greater ship will have disap- 
peared. With an arm, the effect of which is 
very destructive, the advantage will evidently 
bein favor of those who know best how to give it 
length of range and accuracy; thus, both in our 
actual armaments and in the progress to be 
made, these two conditions, together with the 
superiority of calibre, should above all others 
be satisfied; to this I shall add, that if the same 
effects would be produced by lighter pieces of 
artillery of the same description, which do not 
require vessels of such a great draught of water, 
nor expose so many men, we should have re- 
solved a problem which, together with great 
speed in our steamers, and a greater number of 
them, would give to France a system of naval 
economy which suits her in the highest degree.’’ 


May we not carry General Paixhans’ idea 
of a subdivision of force still farther, and ask 
whether a cloud of swift and powerful gun- 
boats would not often be still more effective 
than large frigates? Let us imagine even 
the “‘ Duke of Wellington,” of 131 guns, 
attacked by a score of these Cossacks of the 
sea, each armed with 68-pounders, placed 
fore and aft, firing Paixhans’ shells; would 
she not be very much in the position of a 

ish-beadle stoned by a mob of mischievous 
ys? A broadside such as hers, towering 
high above the water, would present a target 
which it would be difficult to miss; whilst 
she would have as little chance of shooting 
swallows with her long guns, as these nimble 
gun-boats, forever warily keeping their sterns 
on, at a respectful distance, and presenting a 
mark not more than twenty-two feet to her 
gunners. The difficulty of hitting such mere 
specks would be immense; and even the 
turning of these minnows on the water would 
expose them to little harm, as the experience 
of the attack on Sweaborg proved; for the 
gun-boats which kept moving about on that 
Occasion were never once struck. 

If this view is correct, and the concentrated 
fire of a few gun-boats is likely to overpower 
the radiating fire of three-deckers, and if the 
dire effects of a single shell bursting ona 
ship's side, be, indeed, so great as General 
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Paixhans affirms, it may be that the necessity 
of building .a peculiar class of vessels for 
shallow seas will open our eyes to the glar- 
ing mistake we have committed in building 
such enormous ships of war. It is a maxim 
among military engineers that no fortification 
is stronger than its weakest place. Now, if 
a Paixhans shell, striking a three-decker near 
the water-line, and exploding in the side, as 
it is most likely to do, from its extreme thick- 
ness, is capable of smashing the timbers 
for many feet around it, her very size and 
weight will only the more speedily cause her 
to disappear under the water. The tremen- 
dous batteries of such a ship would have but 
littlé effect upon these boats, which by the 
use of Lancaster guns could fight gt 4000 
yards distance, at which range they would 
not appear to the huge liner much bigger 
than floating tubs; whilst they would be 
able to destroy their big antagonist with as 
much certainty as Gordon Cumming brought 
down an elephant at his leisure with his re- 
sistless ‘* Purday.”’ 

The four divisions of gun-boats now col- 
lecting in the Channel are living proofs of 
the energy of our private enterprise, and of 
the strength which England is capable of 
putting forth at the shortest notice. Of the 
200 gun-boats, more or less, which are now, 
like dogs of war, straining at the leash off 
the Mother Bank, more than two-thirds were 
not even laid down three months ago. Not 
an engine had been wrought out of the sha 
less mass of iron; not a boiler of the ten 
score which now lace the leaden sky with. 
their thin, white wreaths of steam, had been 
put together. 

If we can be proud of anything during the 
late war beside the gallantry of soldiers and 
the magnificence of our transport system, it 
must be of our manufacturing energy, which 
has created a host of armed ships, moved by 
complicated machinery, almost as quickly 
as Cadmus created legions of armed men out 
of the ground. No other nation could by 
any possibility have accomplished the same 
task, for the simple reason, that they have 
neither the tools nor the skill to direct them. 
The Messrs. Penn of Greenwich, for instance, 
received an order three months since to com- 
plete, by the beginning of April, eighty 
marine engines of sixty horse power each ; 
the entire moving-power, in short, of nearly 
half the Musquito fleet. If such an order 
had been given to any continental engineer, 
he would have treated it as a joke ; but the 
Messrs. Penn have not only completed it 
within the specified time, but have put them 
in working order on board the fleet. Of 
course, 80 enormous a task could not have 
been accomplished by one house. A pattern 
engine once agreed upon, the contracting firm 
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sent duplicate patterns to all Sean 


engineers throughout the island, ordering so 
many different portions to be delivered on a 
certain day. In thismanner the whole force 
of the country was put upon the work ; and 
cylinders, connecting-beams, stuffing-boxes, 
piston-rods, &c., from a dozen different fac- 
tories, having been steaming for weeks past 
across the island, towards the Messrs. Penn’s 
fitting-shops, where they met and were put 
together for the first time. The major por- 
tion of the gun-boats themselves have been 
furnished by the private ship-yards. From 
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half-a-dozen points of the Thames these 
handy little craft, sometimes in twos and 
threes, ready rigged and with engines on 
board, took the water during the last six 
weeks. At Liverpool, Bristol, Newcastle, 
Sunderland, Northam, Southampton, and 
Cowes, this tiny fleet has been fashioned 
through the long winter nights by the light 
of gas twinkling between their ribs. Al- 
though in outward appearance the boats are 
all ey alike, their tonnage, draught, 
and propelling powers are widely different, 





as we see in the following table : 


No. 01 of Wa Horse ° 
) Tons. (Light). power Speed. 
ft. in. knots. 
Snapper Class . 123 238 5.-4 60 94 
Class .. 3 282 4 10 40 8} 
Cheerful Class . 20 212 4 8 20 7 
a. fan Ci 3 868 850 
lying-fish Class 5 
Weenpler Chas 6 «477, J MO 160 | about 
Vigilant Class . 14 670 12 feet, 200 { 18 knots. 
Mohawk Class 2 267 - 2 


These vessels, together with those already 
in commission which did service in the Sea 
of Azoff and Baltic last season, bring this 
stinging little cloud of mosquitoes up to the 
round number of two hundred mentioned by 
Sir Charles Wood in his speech in the House 
of Commons. 

The armament of all the gun-boats is alike, 
namely, two 68-pounders, made to fight fore 
and aft, with pivots to fire broadside if re- 
=. When not in action, the guns, of 

6 hundred weight each, are housed in the 
middle of the deck. Each vessel will be a 
separate command, and the whole will be 
formed into four squadrons. The ships of 
the line, in which the commanders of squad- 
rons will hoist their flags, will serve as nurs- 
ing-mothers to this light artillery of the sea, 
which will scour the ocean on every side, re- 
turning ever and anon to the parent ship, as 
chickens return to the maternal wing, for 
warmth and support, in the shape of coals, 
food, and ammunition. The great diversity 
of power, and the difference of draught in 
these vessels, varying as they do from 20 to 
350 horses, and from 5 to 12 feet of water, 
will make them free of the shallows and in- 
lets of any sea in which their services may 
be required. Against this ubiquitous and 
resistless force the Russians had, in the early 
portion of the year, nothing but row-boats 
to oppose; and we heard with wonder that 
the crews of these inefficient craft were 
armed with lances, and with a curious kind 
of mace studded with spikes, such as the 
Scandinavians used when the heroes of the 
Niebelungenlied were in the flesh. The dis- 
patch-boats differ materially from the gun- 


boats, inasmuch as they are built of iron, 
with very fine lines, dnd are designed for 
speed as well as for fighting ; hence they are 
classed as the Light squadron. The swiftest 
of them are capable of running fifteen miles 
an hour, and are armed with two Lancaster 
guns and four 68-pounders, and are not much 
smaller than the old 36-gun frigates of the 
last war. In 1850, Messrs. Laird of Liver- 
pool and Mr. Scott Russel of Blackwall built 
powerful iron vessels, of a light-draught, for 
the Russian and Prussian governments. 
Their capabilities were reported upon to the 
Admiralty before they feft this country ; 
nevertheless, the war found us entirely desti- 
tute, and we entered the Baltic with our 
huge liners, which were about as well adapted 
to the shallow waters of that sea as the life- 
— would be to pursue Caffres in the 

ush. The whole country has witnessed, 
with mingled feelings of shame and indigna- 
tion, the paltry attempts of Sir James 
Graham to throw upon the shoulders of Sir 
Charles Napier the whole blame of our ig- 
noble promenade in the Baltic in the year 
1854. What better could he have done with 
the means at his command? And whose 
fault was it that he had no better means? 
As early as the month of May in that year, 
the attention of the Admiralty was drawn 
by Captain Claxton to the fact that Mr. Scott 
Russel would engage to turn out of hand any 
number of light-draught gun-boats in ten 
weeks from the date of the order. That offer 
was disgracefully refused, on the plea thae 
iron was not approved of as a ship-building 
material! Why, as a naval authority has 





well observed, they should have built paper 
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boats, if they could have managed to bring 
our long range guns and mortars to bear 
upon the fortresses of the enemy. Dispatch 
was the one thing needful. Had Sir James 
Graham closed with Mr. Scott Russel’s pro- 
, sition, Sir Charles Napier would have got 
the weapons he wanted, and would not, we 
predict, have come ‘bootless home and 
weather-beaten back,’’ from the campaign 
of 1854. If there was such an insuperable 
objection to iron vessels, why, we ask, did 
Sir James Graham exchange the ‘ Thetis ”’ 
frigate with the Prussian government for the 
gun-boats ‘‘ Nix ’’ and ‘‘ Salamander,’’ both 
of this obnoxious material? Early in 1855, 
the Aberdeen Admiralty was partially forced 
out of its disgraceful inactivity by the loud 
calls of the public press for gun-boats ; and 
in order to quiet the storm, one of its mem- 
bers stated in the House of Commons that 
several had at last been laid down. 

When the first was launched, in the sum- 
mer of 1855, it was found to draw twelve 
feet of water—a draught which would 
render it as incapable of running up the 
shallows of the Baltic asa camel would be 
of going through the eye of a needle. By 
the autumn of the same year, the Admiralty 
managed to build sixteen gun-boats of a 
more suitable size, and sixteen old dockyard 
lighters were fitted up as mortar-vessels, and 
sent out to Admiral Dundas. With these, 
together with the aid of a few mortars and 
light steamers furnished by the French, the 
vast stores contained in the arsenal of Swea- 
borg, together with the greater part of the 
town and naval buildings, were destroyed. 
We have only to learn the performance of 
this insignificant and hastily-fitted force to 
read the utter condemnation of Sir James 
Graham’s Admiralty. The mortar-boats, 
moored at 3700 yards distance, with 400 
fathom of cable to veer upon in case the 
enemy should get their range, threw 3099 
13-inch shells into the Russian stronghold, 
each shell falling with a force of 75 tons; 
whilst the sixteen gun-boats, at 300 yards dis- 
tance, with perfect impunity to themselves, 
threw into the arsenal 11,200 shot and shell. 


Under such an infernal rain of iron asourown ‘ 
and the French vessels projected, no wonder 
that the whole place on the second day was 
one vast sheet of fire. If with such a limited 
force we managed to deal so disastrous a 
blow to the enemy, what might we not have 
done with the fleet of gun-boats now collected 
together, in addition to the eighty odd mor- 
tar vessels, mostly constructed, by the bye, 
of iron? We venture to say that neither 
Revel nor Cronstadt would have reared their 
granite fronts above the water twelve hours 
after “a had been bombarded by such + 
force. e will go further, and assert, with 
little fear of contradiction, that if a score of 
these gun-boats had entered, in the autumn 
of 1854, the Sea of Azoff, the Russian arm 
would not have been able to have maintaine 
itself in the Crimea through the ensuing 
winter ; and, as a consequence, the flower 
of our army would have escaped destruction. 
The first great blow aimed at the power of 
the enemy was dealt by Captain Lyons ; and 
the most successful of his little fleet was the 
gun-boat ‘ Recruit,” alias the ‘ Nix,” 
which the Prussians had built on the Thames 
as a pattern for us to go by as early as 1850; 
and was the identical vessel pointed out by 
Captain Claxton as an example to be followed 
in May, 1854. This admirable iron boat 
destroyed all the military stores at Taganrog, 
at 1400 yards distance, without the slightest 
injury to herself. Why, we ask, was this 
pattern vessel neglected for four years, ata 
time when all the world knew that by such 
vessels only, the naval warfare we were en- 
gaged in could be carried on? Posterity 
will sternly ask this question ; and Sir James 
Graham will not be considered to have an- 
swered it by his miserable tu quoque argu- 
ments against a blustering old Admiral. 
Now it is too late and the horse is stolen, an 
admirably constructed lock is placed upon 
the stable-door; now that the just war we 
have been waging has been strangled by 
diplomacy, the Channel is covered with a 
flying artillery, which is paraded before the 
eyes of Europe — just in time to fire a salute 
in honor of the proclamation of peace ! 





Livine Lire Over Acarn. — It is a wisdom 
above the average of what men possess that 
made the good Sir Thomas Browne say : 


*¢ Though I think no man can live well once, 
but he that could live twice, yet for my own 
part I would not live over my hours past, or 
begin again the thread of my dayes: not upon 
Cicero’s ground — because I have lived them 
well — but for fear I should live them worse. I 





find my growing judgment daily instruct me 
how to be better, but my untamed affections and 
confirmed vitiosity make me daily do worse. I 
find in my confirmed age the same sins I discov- 
ered in my youth; I committed many then, be- 
cause I was a child, and, because I commit them 
still, lam yet aninfant. Therefore I perceive 
& man may be twice a child before the days of 
dotage, and stand in need of Atson’s bath before 
threescore.’? 
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Ar a recent meeting of the Linnzan Society, 
a specimen of the T'owel-gourd was presented 
which had been imported from the West 
Indies for the purpose of paper-making. The 
fibre of this remarkable plant is described as 
a beautiful net-work ; and it has been used, 
when bleached, for basket-work, reticules, 
ne ig and other ornamental articles. 

pecimens of products from Natal were also 
exhibited — a species of berry (Atumber), the 
outer covering of which contains a powerful 
tannin, and is used in the manufacture of 
ink, while the kernel yields oil; a plant 
which among the natives is held to be a 
specific against the effects of sun-stroke ; and 
another called the Toothache-plant (Tam- 
besi), said to be known on the frontiers of 
Cape Colony. The sender of this last, re- 
marks: ‘‘ I am assured by those who have 
used it, that a r of the root rubbed upon 
the gums will loosen any tooth, so that the 
vilest may be removed.”’ A small parcel of 
insect wax was also exhibited, the properties 
of which appear to be remarkably enduring. 
The Caffres use it when fastening their hair 
into a coronet, and the form is retained for 
a long time without renewal of the wax. 
Science will soon determine whether in these 
things we may not have the small beginnings 
of valuable imports. 

Mr. Darwin, the eminent naturalist, is 
continuing his experiments on the vitality of 
seeds, with a view to arrive at data as to the 
distribution of plants. Among the points 
involved in this interesting inquiry are — the 
length of time in which a seed will live in 
the intestines of a bird or other animal, and 
the circumstances under which it may be 
dropped in a distant place, and germinate ; 
also, how long will retain their vitality 
when floating in the currents of the sea? 
The last question is now under investigation 
with seeds collected on the coast of Norway 
and at the Azores, whither they had been 
drifted by the Gulf-stream. Another branch 
of the inquiry relates to the distribution of 
ogee of fish. Naturalists want to know, 

or instance, whether the eggs of salmon will 
retain their vitality sufficiently long to pro- 
duce fish when carried through varying tem- 
peratures to places wide apart. In one way 
the question has been answered in the affirm- 
ative by the piscicultural experiments to 
which we have more than once called atten- 
tion. Dr. Davy has now solved it in another 
way. He took impregnated ova of the char 
from a stream falling into Windermere, and 
subjected them to temperatures varying from 
70° to 98°. The result showed, that the 
older the eggs, the better they resisted the 
heat; the youngest died in the first experi- 





ments. Another mode was sending ova 
ked in wet wool, enclosed in a tin box, 
rom Ambleside to Penzance and back again 
—more than a thousand miles—and with 
like results. And such being the case with 
the very delicate char, there is good reason 
to believe of the more hardy salmon species, 
“that the strength of vitality of the impreg- 
nated ovum, or its power of resisting agencies 
unfavorable to its life, gradually increases 
with age and the progress of fetal develop- 
ment.’ 

We mentioned some time ago, that the 
sudden disturbances of the magnet witnessed 
at magnetic observatories in different parts 
of the world, caused by what are called mag- 
netic storms, had been found subject to peri- 
odical laws. They occur in periods of a 
solar day, a solar year, and ten solar years; 
and in reference to the last, a connection has 
been traced between the storms and the revo- 
lution of the spots on the sun. Colonel Sa- 
bine now shows the same thing to be true of 
the magnetic inclination and total intensity, 
as well as of the declination ; whereby former 
conclusions are confirmed, and the science of 
magnetism is so far advanced. 

he extension of the Ordnance Survey to 
Scotland has led to further researches into 
that very difficult question — the mean den- 
sity of the earth. Lieutenant-colonel James, 
superintendent of the survey, from observa- 
tions made on Arthur's Seat, gets 5.14 as the 
mean density; the astronomer-royal, as we 
showed a few months since, arguing from hig 
pendulum experiments made in a coal-pit 
near Shields, sets it down as 6.566. e 
difference is considerable, and it can be 
rectified only by further observations. About 
forty years ago, Dr. Macculloch selected the 
Stack Mountain in Sutherlandshire, as the 
one in all Scotland best suited, from its form 
and homogeneous structure, for the investi- 
gation ; and Colonel James says, in a paper 
read before the Royal Society, that he ‘* pur- 
we early in the spring to have the Stack 
ountain surveyed and contoured, and to 
have observations taken for determining the 
attraction of its mass.’’ He says, moreover, 
that ‘all the computations connected with 
the primary triangulation — that is, of the 
Ordnance Survey — the measurement of ares 
of meridians, and the determination of the 
figure and dimensions of the earth, are now 
completed, and that the account of all the 
operations and calculations which have been 
undertaken and executed is now in the press, 
and will shortly be in the hands of the 
public.”” This may appear to be very dry 
science, but those who are at all aware of 
the nature of the work here announced as 
completed, and of the importance to astron- 
omy of the determination of the earth’s den- 
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sity, will not be indifferent to the means by 
which it is promoted. 

Dr. Guy has read a paper before the Sta- 
tistical Society ‘‘On the benefits Conferred 
by Hospitals on the Working-classes and the 
Poor,’’ in which he shows that thousands, 
who are by no means poor and destitute, 
avail themselves of the charity. Taking the 
returns of Kings College Hospital for fifteen 
years, he demonstrates that the great in- 
crease in the number of patients cannot ‘“ be 
accounted for on any other supposition than 
that the whole body of working-men, their 
wives and families, or at least a very consid- 
erable proportion of them, frequent our 
hospitals and dispensaries even when not 
driven to do so by want of employment, or 
previous exhaustion of their resources.” Of 
sixty-seven men in work whom the doctor 
questioned, none earned less than 20s. a 
week ; thirty-nine earned 25s. and upwards ; 
and thirty earned 30s. a week and upwards. 
Hence the charities are taken advantage of 
by those who are not properly objects of 
deal ; often for very trifling ailments, and 
without first consulting any medical man. 
This seems to be unfair towards the subscri- 
bers; and Dr. Guy, while waiting for ‘a 
change in the opinions or habits of the work- 
ing class,’’ recommends a way by which that 
class may be made to contribute towards the 
support of the hospitals from which they get 
‘the best advice,’”’ namely, ‘ by levying a 
small payment for medicines.’’ He would 
charge the out-patients, at their second visit, 
‘‘ one shilling for the medicine required dur- 
ing an entire illness,’’ the really poor to be 
excepted ; and he believes from experience 
that the working-class will be ready to adopt 
it. That such a measure should be necessary, 
is a proof, if another be wanted, of what has 
often been insisted on, that to multiply char- 
itable institutions is to weaken or suppress 
the spirit of self-reliance among a large por- 
tion of the community. 

Glycerine, long neglected and despised, is 
now becoming appreciated for its valuable 
properties — valuable in surgery, medicine, 
and the arts. Mr. Wilson mentioned it in 
his account of Price’s Patent Candle Manu- 
factory, to a meeting of the Society of Arts 
some weeks ago; and the chemical journals 
contain repeated notices of it by able experi- 
mental chemists. Glycerine,as many readers 
are aware, is a liquid obtained in consider- 
able quantities in the manufacture of soap, 
candles, and of stearic acid; and not long 
ago the mother-waters in which it was con- 
tained were always thrown away. Now, it 
is found to be one of the efficacious agents 
for softening the skin and healing wounds — 
it preserves burns and wounds from the 
action of the air, and *keeps the margin of 
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the scar in a state of suppleness; it prevents 
the drying of cataplasms; it is a valuable 
ingredient in pomatum, cerate, and soap, 
and gives perfumes a highly cosmetic pro- 
perty; it is useful in lotions, baths, and 
injections ; alimentary or other substances 
coated with it retain their freshness for a 
long time, and it improves salted meats ; and 
in weaving and facing woven goods, it is said 
to excel any kind of mucilage or paste hitherto 
employed. We think it likely that the meats 
and vegetables mentioned in a recent Month 
as having been exhibited in the Paris Expo- 
sition, were prepared with glycerine. More- 
over, experiment shows that glycerine may - 
be advantageously used in medicine; some 
practitioners have administered it internally, 
when other saccharine matter could not 

retained ; and, as it dissolves readily a great 
number of medicaments, its general employ- 


ment would appear to be but a question of 


time. Already veterinary surgeons have 
availed themselves of it, and with the happi- 
est results. 

Pure glycerine should have no appreciable 
odor, and if not quite colorless, no other 
tinge than that of very pale amber, and the 
flavor of honey-sirup. Its consistence is that 
of ordinary sirup, and it requires to be kept 
in well-stopped bottles. M. Cap, in a paper 
read before the Society of Pharmacy of Paris, 
states that he can now produce pure glycerine 
in any quantity, and at one-third the price 
it sells for in London. The greater cost of 
the article in England he attributes to im- 
perfection in the method of its production. 

M. Duroy has invented what he calls the 
Anasthesimeter, an instrument to be used in 
the application of chloroform. It is ingeni- 
ously contrived, and promises to be eminently 
useful for its special purpose. To give a 
notion of the construction within reasonable 
limits is scarcely possible. It may, however, 
be described as a circular stand of wood 
bearing a close cylindrical vase, into which 
descends a tapering stem from a bottle-like 
reservoir fixed above it. This reservoir is 
graduated with a scale, each division corres- 
ponding to one gramme of chloroform; 80 
that the quantity of chloroform poured in 
can be accurately measured. Then, by turn- 
ing a tap, according to the indications of 
another scale, the chloroform descends 
through the tapering stem at the rate of 
four, ten, twenty-five or more drops a minute, 
into the vase beneath, from whence it is 
breathed, mingled with air, bya flexible tube 
leading to the patient’s mouth. Thus, the 
quantity to be inspired can be determined 
beforehand according to the nature of the 
case ; can be increased or decreased at pleas- 
ure; and so danger is avoided, and the most 
weighty objections to the use of chloroform 
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are overcome. And as it is more important, 
during the administration of chloroform, to 
note the respiration than the pulse — seeing 
that in animals killed by this agent, the 
respiratory movements cease before those of 
the heart — M. Duroy’s instrument affords 
those necessary facilities, as the valves indi- 
cate the rate of breathing. 

Professor E. W. Davy of Dublin, by a 
series of careful experiments, finds, contra: 
to the popular notion, that peat is very muc 
better than peat-charcoal for agricultural 
purposes. The texture of peat is such that 
it renders heavy land permeable to the air. 
Peat absorbs carbonic acid and ammonia, 

rticularly the latter, in a ‘‘ most eminent 

egree ;’’? and the importance of these two 
gases to vegetation is well known. By the 
use of peat, says the professor, and we are 
— to assist in making his conclusions 
nown, ‘* the ammonia is retained more or 
less completely in the manure to exercise its 
fertilizing action on vegetation, whereas the 
at-charcoal suffers it to be in greater part 
issipated and lost.’’ 

The after-Easter lectures at the Royal 
Institution have begun—a course by Mr. 
Huxley on Physiology and Comparative 
a: by Mr. Malone on Photo raphy 5 
by Dr. Tyndall on Light; and by Dr. Hof- 
mann on the Non-metalic Elements. The 
Civil Engineers have had a paper by Mr. 
Hall, of the United States, ‘‘On the Cause 
of Explosions of Steam-boilers,’’ in which, 
taking up the truism that prevention is 
better than cure, he describes his ‘* blow- 
off; ’’ that is, for the rapid discharge of the 
water whenever it sinks dangerously low. 
It is when the water is low that explosions 
are most to be feared, and if it can be made 
to blow itself off at the critical moment, 
there will be no steam to do mischief. In 
the discussion that followed, mention was 
made of the excellence of the Cornish system, 
into which the bursting of boilers never 
enters. 

The Society of Arts are holding their ex- 
hibition of inventions, and it is well worth 
a visit. Among the numerous collection is 
a Moderator Patent Furnace, which * unites 
in one single action all the desiderata which 
the most competent writers on smoke-preven- 
tion have indicated as requisite to success.’’ 
There are various valves and other safety- 
apparatus for steam-boilers — improved loco- 
motives, pumps, locks, ships’ compasses, 
boats, tents, and many things besides. Glass 
tiles and glass sash-bars. Mer omnibuses, 
one of which allows to each passenger a com- 
fortable seat, where he may be at his ease, 
and safe from pickpockets. There is the 
globotype-telegraph, delivering its messages 

yy means of small colored balls which run 
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down inclined planes to a shelf, where they 
stand in a row to be read off. The process 
goes on at both ends of the line at the same 
time, without needles, or registering-pencils, 
or complication ; and until the balls are dis- 
turbed, there the message remains to be re- 
ferred to, if needful. 

The Photographic Society are congratulat- 
ing themselves on the commencement of the 
third volume of their Journal—on Mr. 
Lefevre’s twelve views of Sebastopol, and 
Mr. Price’s ‘* monster camera to take pic 
tures thirty-six inches square.” Crimean 
subjects will now lose somewhat of their 
interest. 

The Rey. O. Fisher, in a paper read to the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, on the 
earthquake in Switzerland in July last, de- 
scribes the different effects, shows how the 
shocks were less felt on than through the 
mountains, or in the valleys. And seein 
that the country is full of ‘ faults,’’ and o 
comparatively recent elevation, he thinks the 
cause is to be found in contractions of the 
strata, or want of support from below, or 
the ‘* shock may have arisen from a shifting 
of the beds on the line of ancient disturb- 
ance.’’ 

The Postmaster-general tells us in his re- 

ort for 1855, that the number of letters sent 
ast year was 456,000,000! . There is a dim- 
inution of one-fourth in the number of news- 
papers since the repeal of the stamp-duty ; 
and an increase of books— of these 1,400,000, 
were posted. We are to have an hourly 
distribution in London; and; to facilitate 
delivery, all the streets in a district of the 
same name are—excepting, of course, one 
— to have new names. This change will be 
a real benefit—a tribute to common sense 
as well as social and commercial intercourse. 
If, in addition, it were decreed that one line 
of street should have but one name, the benefit 
would be complete. 

As we have not been able to ignore the 
subject of war, so must we now remember 
that peace is come again. It will be a bless- 
ing according as we use it. Our social 
scientific progress, which hostilities did not 
stop, will perhaps take a new start, and it 
will be interesting to notice what new activi- 
ties may spring into existence now that strife 
is laid. Mr. Layard’s two prize-questions, 
proposed by him on his re-election as lord- 
rector of Aberdeen, just hit the time. One 
is, ‘* On the Influence of Liberty and Com 
merce on Literature and the Arts, as illus- 
trated by the Greek and Italian Republics” 
— the prize to be a set of Mr. Layard’s own 
works ; — the other, ‘‘ Whether are Despotic 
or Free Governments more likely to pursue 
an Aggressive Policy towards other States ? ”’ 
—the prize, a set of Mr. Hallam’s works 
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There are, doubtless, students in the north- 
ern university able to give a satisfactory 
answer. 

Science is flourishing in Canada. The 
Canadian Institute now numbers 400 mem- 
bers, and has a library of 800 volumes, and 
is building a spacious hall at Toronto for its 
permanent home, of which the governor- 
ggg laid the foundation-stone last Novem- 

r. The Journal of the Instititute is to be 
greatly-improved, and published once in two 
months. — The Academy of Sciences at Paris 
have paid a compliment to Russia by electing 





Admiral Von Wrangell to the place left 
vacant among their corresponding members 
by the decease of Sir Edward Parry. The 
admiral is known for his scientific attain- 
ments, and his adventurous journeys to the 
Asiatic shores of the Polar Sea. —'The Acad- 
emy of St. Petersburg have recommended the 
establishment of an astronomical and meteor- 
ological observatory at Nicolaieff; and a 
college for the young men of Tauris is talked 
of at Odessa. 0 we have already instalments 


of peace. 





Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, in a letter to the 
Mayor, proposes to deposit — during pleasure — 
his collection of antiquities in a public museum 
in that town, provided a suitable building is 
found or erected. The collection is said to be 
worth £30,000. Besides the Fawcett Collection 
of Anglo-Saxon curiosities, it contains numerous 
specimens of Roman, Greek, Egyptian, and As- 
syrian antiquities. A local paper, in speaking 
of the collection, tells us how the collector was 
led to form it. ‘* One day, when a little boy,”’ 
says the Mercury, ‘‘ Mr. Mayer went out rabbit- 
shooting with his grandfather, at Little Madely, 
in Staffordshire, and when passing through a 
field where some men were ploughing they saw 
the men all at once run to the forepart of the 
plough, and, falling on their knees, begin 
scrambling among the soil. Our little boy, 
fancying they had discovered a mouse’s nest, 
boy-like, was not long in running to the spot to 
satisfy himself on the point. On coming up to 
the men he found they were all hastily filling 
their pockets and smock-frocks with coins. At 
once he joined in the scramble, and got his own 
pockets pretty well filled. The men had turned 
up with the plough a large Roman urn, filled 
with several hundred Roman second and third 
brass coins, amongst which were those of Con- 
stantine, Diocletian, Maximilian, Claudius, Con- 
stans, and a few other emperors. The rabbit- 
shooting was abandoned, and, after well searching 
the ground all round, young Mayer and his 
relative returned to Mr. Taylor’s, the gentleman 
on whose farm the coins were discovered, and 
delivered up to him the treasure trove. After 
dinner the coins were all spread out upon the 
table and examined, but the party not being 
much acquainted with Roman inscriptions, little 
besides the names of the emperors could be made 
out. Evening came on, and the visitors re- 
turned home, but not without some of the 
treasure. Mr. Taylor had presented the subject 
of our narrative with seventeen coins and a piece 
of the terra-cotta vase in which they were found, 
and the grandfather promised to give our em- 
bryo antiquarian a crown if, in the course of 





the next month, he would learn to read the in- 
scriptions on the coins. Within the period of a 
week he was enabled to claim the reward, by 
getting his schoolmaster to assist him in his 
task. Thus commenced the career of Mr. Mayer 
as a lover of antiquities, and he now shows with 
pride the very coins and bit of vase, which were 
thought by him to be at that time almost in- 
estimable, and still preserves them in his cabinet. 
In after years, during his travels on the Con- 
tinent, and on visiting most of the principal 
places of Europe at times when there were few 
collectors, and a still less number of travellers 
abroad, he was enabled to add to his treasure, 
for a few scudi, or francs, specimens which 
would now realize almost fabulous prices, besides 
securing specimens that are now rarely found 
save within the walls of some national museum.’’ 
— Atheneum. 





How CALUMINATORS WERE PUNISHED IN Po- 
LAND. — The enclosed extract deserves a corner 
in “N. & Q.”’: 


*¢The convicted caluminator of a Senator in 
Poland was compelled, in full senate, to lie 
upon the ground under the stall of him whose 
honor he had attacked, and then declare aloud, 
that in spreading abroad injurious reports 
against the honorable senator, he, the calumnia- 
tor, had lied like a dog. He must then, three 
different times, imitate the barking of a dog.’’*—~ 
General History of Poland, by M. le Chevalier 
de Polignac, vol. 111. 





Earty Revotvers. — ‘After dinner was 
brought to Sir W. Compton a gun to discharge 
seven times: the best of all devices that ever I 
saw, and very serviceable, and not a bauble, for 
it is much appoved of, and many therefore made.”’ 
— Pepys’ Diary, July 8. 1662. 

‘¢There are several people trying a new- 
fashion gun, brought my Lord Peterborough 
this morning, to shoot off often, one after an- 
other, without trouble or danger.’’ — Jbid., 
March 4, 1664. 
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From The Examiner. 
blic. A History. 

By John Lothrop Motley. 3 vols. John 

Cheques : Chapman and Hall. 


Mr. Mortey’s History unites defects of the 
most obvious kind with a merit that is sure 
to win cordial recognition. The badness and 
the goodness of his book are alike conspicuous. 
Its three ample volumes are a history of thirty 
years, beginning (after a well-planned histor- 
ical introduction), as Mr. Prescott’s latest 
history began, with the abdication of Charles 
V., but diverging from the course of Mr. 
Prescott’s history to describe with all possible 
fulness those events which occur properly but 
as an episode in Mr. Prescott’s story of a 
Spanish king. Mr. Motley’s history starts 
with the rise of the Dutch struggle, and ends 
with the assassination of its hero, the Prince 
of Orange. The Dutch, as Frisians, Mr. 
Motley claims as members of the Anglo-Saxon 
race; and the great revolutions of Holland, 
England, and America, are to him but links 
in a single chain, acts of the same mind. 
Therefore, he says, the Great Western Re- 
public, 

‘Tn whose Anglo-Saxon veins flows much 
of that ancient and kindred blood received 
from the nation once ruling a noble portion 
of its territory, and tracking its own polit- 
ical existence to the same parent spring of 
temperate human liberty, — must look with 
affectionate interest upon the trials of the 
elder commonwealth. These volumes recite 
the achievement of Dutch independence, for 
its recognition was delayed till the acknow- 
ledgment was superfluous and ridiculous. 
The existence of the Republic is properly to 
be dated from the Union of Utrecht in 1581, 
while the final separation of the territory 
into independent and obedient provinces, 
into the Commonwealth of the United States 
and the Belgian provinces of Spain, was in 
reality effected by William the Silent, with 
whose death, three years subsequently, the 
heroic period of the history may be said to 
terminate. At this point these volumes close. 
Another series, with less attention to minute 
details, and carrying the story through a 
longer range of years, will paint the progress 
of the Republic in its palmy days, and nar- 
rate the establishment of its external system 
of dependencies, and its interior combina- 
tions for self-government and European coun- 
terpoise. The lessons of history and the fate 
of free states can never be sufficiently pon- 
dered by those upon whom so large and 
heavy a responsibility for the maintenance 
of rational human freedom rests.’’ 


The Rise of the Dutch R 





MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


Here we see Mr. Motley’s point of view, 
which, if it introduces faulty elements into 
his work, certainly also more than atones 
for any hurt inflicted, by the fresh life and 
enthusiasm it imparts to a warm-hearted 
writer. For the writer of this history, we 
must not not omit to say, is very warm of 
heart; he is a stout republican, tyrannical 
in judgment against tyranny, and having no 
tolerance at all for the intolerant. Our pit- 
iable Queen Mary is a Bloody Mary in his 
eyes; and the gloomy Philip, who used alike 
treason and violence against the heretics in 
his dominions, and adopted the creed of his 
church that with such people no faith was to 
be kept, appears here not as he was in his 
own day, but as he would be if he were a 
New Yorker of the nineteenth century who 
could so act,—a very Satan, with whom a 
holy Michael is shown to be fighting in the 
person of the Priace of Orange. 

We may not disguise from ourselves that 
this is defective history, but the defect is one 
that can be borne with. It is even exagger- 
ated in appearance, in these volumes, by an 
over-active search for eloquence of style. Not 
that Mr. Motley is not often honestly elo- 
quent, and he will sometimes get through a 
whole graphic, vigorously-worded sketch, 
without one sin against taste; but, as a 
rule, his zeal carries him much.among those 
confusions of imagery which constitute one 
of the features of stump oratory. In short, 
he carries a fault from which few writers in 
America are wholly free, and which is even 
to be discovered now and then in the calmer 
pages of Bancroft, to an excess unusual in 
books making otherwise a not unjustifiable 
claim to a place in the standard literature 
of their country. We need go no farther 
than the first page of the preface to the 
book before us, for an illustration of the vice 
of style to which we are referring. 


‘‘ The splendid empire of Charles the Fifth 
was erected upon the grave of liberty. The 
ancient streams of national freedom and hu- 
man progress, through many of the fairest 
regions in the world, were emptied and lost 
in that enormous gulf. It is a consolation 
to those who have hope in the humanity to 
watch, under the reign of his successor, the 

ual but triumphant resurrection of the 
spirit over which the — had so long 
been sealed. Out of half-submerged moras- 
ses, in an outlying corner of that vast do- 
minion, a rational and conservative republic 
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is slowly evolved,— born amid blood and 
fire, but dilating daily through storms and 
darkness into more colossal proportions. 
From the handbreath of territory called the 
province of Holland rises a power which 
wages eighty years’ warfare with the most 
potent empire upon earth, and which, durin 
the progress of the struggle, becoming itsel 
a mighty state, and binding about its own 
slender form a zone of the richest possessions 
of earth, from pole to tropic, finally dictates 
its decrees to the empire of Charles.’’ 


The English reader may nevertheless, as we 
have intimated, be content to bear with all 
these faults of zeal in Mr. Motley. They are 
not likely to enjoy his book the less for being 
a high-spirited and uncompromising lauder 
of all that we now hold to be good and great, 
and at the same time a pitiless denouncer of 
what equally we regard as base. The same 
zeal which damages the author’s style has 
carried him to Spain and to the Hague; has 
caused him to search all discoverable records 
in the countries of which he speaks ; to col- 
lect facts laboriously from books, manuscripts, 
and public records; and to qualify himself 


* for this unwearied search after information, 


by obtaining an acquaintance with the Dutch 
and Spanish languages, as well as with 
French, Italian, and German. The volumes 
contain a very large number of those little 
details which are the life and truth of history, 
and for the knowledge of which we have now 
to thank this author, as the first who has 
produced them to the world. The book bears 
witness throughout to the time and labor 
spent upon it. The wiles of Philip and his 
favorites and inquisitioners, the plots hatched 
at Madrid, the efforts and hopes of the con- 
tenders for freedom, are detailed with a mi- 
nuteness hitherto quite unapproached. No 
doubt Mr. Motley will be found to err some- 
times in judgment on the value of contempo- 
rary testimonies and opinions, but wherever 
he errs, it is for any reader to correct him ; 
for every statement the authority is fairly 
cited. At the same time, it need hardly be 
remarked, this fulness of detail gives to the 
book interest as well as value ; and the effort 
at effective writing which reaches the climax 
of failure in the headings of the chapters, 
though sometimes as bad as dulness, is not 
dulness, — commonly indeed it would be bet- 
ter described as liveliness under inadequate 
restraint. We find in one passage that Mr. 
Motley takes an extreme pleasure in the works 





of Rubens, and this is just what we might 
suppose from the texture of his own work. 

.The hero of the history is, of course, Wil- 
liam of Orange, William the Silent being as 
perfect in the pages of Mr. Motley as a later 
William of the same house appears in the 
pages of a great English historian. 


‘¢The history of the rise of the Netherland 
Republic has been at the same time the bi- 
ography of William the Silent. This, while 
it gives unity to the narrative, renders an 
elaborate description of his character super- 
fluous. That life was a noble Christian epic ; 
inspired with one great purpose from its 
commencement to its close; the stream flow- 
ing ever from one fountain with expanding 
fulness, but retaining all its original purity. 
A few general observations are all which are 
necessary by way of conclusion. 

‘‘ In person, Orange was above the middle 
height, perfectly well made and sinewy, but 
rather spare than stout. His eyes, hair, 
beard, and complexion were brown. His 
head was small, symmetrically-shaped, com- 
bining the alertness and compactness char- 
acteristic of the soldier, with the capacious 
brow furrowed prematurely with the hori- 
zontal lines of thought, denoting the states- 
man and the sage. is physical appearance 
was, therefore, in harmony with his organ- 
ization, which was of antique model. Of 
his moral qualities, the most prominent was 
his piety. He was more than anything else 
a reli ious man. From his trust in God he 
ever derived support and consolation in the 
darkest hours. Implicitly relying upon Al- 
mighty wisdom and goodness, he looked 
danger in the face with a constant smile 
and endured incessant labors and trials with 
a serenity which seemed more than human. 
While, however, his soul was full of piety, 
it was tolerant of error. Sincerely,and de- 
liberately himself a convert to the Reformed 
Church, he was ready to extend freedom of 
worship to Catholics on the one hand, and 
to Anabaptists on the other, for no man ever 
felt. more keenly than he, that the Reformer 
who becomes in his turn a bigot is doubly 
odious. 

‘« His firmness was allied to his piety. His 
constancy in bearing the whole weight of as 
unequal a struggle as men have ever under- 
taken, was the theme of admiration even to 
his enemies. The rock in the ocean, ‘ tran- 
quil amid raging billows,’ was the favorite 
emblem by which his friends expressed their 
sense of his firmness. From the time when, 
as a hostage in France, he first discovered 
the plan of Philip to plant the Inquisition 
in the Netherlands, up to the last moment 
of his life, he never faltered in his deter-- 
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mination to resist that iniquitous scheme. 
This resistance was the labor of his life. To 
exclude the Inquisition, to maintain the 
ancient liberties of his country, was the task 
which he appointed to himself when a youth 
of three-and-twenty. Never speaking a word 
concerning a heavenly mission, never de- 
luding himself or others with the usual 
phraseology of enthusiasts, he accomplished 
the task, through danger, amid toils, and 
with sacrifices such as few men have ever 
been able to make on their country’s altar, 
for the disinterested benevolence of the man 
was as prominent as his fortitude. A prince 
of high rank and with royal revenues, he 
stripped himself of station, wealth, almost 
at times of the common necessaries of life, 
and became, in his country’s cause, nearly 
a beggar as well as an outlaw. Nor was he 
forced into this career by an accidental im- 
— from which there was no recovery. 

etreat was ever open to him. Not only 
aga but advancement was urged upon 

im again and again. Officially and pri- 
vately, directly and circuitously, his confis- 
cated estates, together with indefinite and 
boundless favors in addition, were offered to 
him on every great occasion. On the arrival 
of Don John, at the Breda negotiations, at 
the Cologne conferences, we have seen how 
calmly these offers were waved aside, as if 
their rejection was so simple that it hardly 
required many words for its signification ; 
yet he had mortgaged his estates so deeply, 
that his heirs hesitated at accepting their 
inheritance for fear it should involve them 
in debt. Ten years after his death, the ac- 
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count between his executors and his brother 
John amounted to one million four hundred 
thousand florins due to the Count, secured 
by various pledges of real and personal 
property and it was finally settled upon this 
asis. He was besides largely indebted to 
every one of his powerful relatives, so that 
the payment of the incumbrances upon his 
estate very nearly justified the fears of his 
children. While on the one hand, there- 
fore, he poured out these enormous sums 
like water, and firmly refused a hearing to 
the tempting offers of the royal government, 
upon the other hand he proved the disin- 
terested nature of his services by declining, 
year after year, the sovereignty over the 
rovinces ; and by only accepting, in the 
ast days of his life, when refusal had become 
almost impossible, the limited, constitutional 
supremacy over that portion of them which 
now makes the realm of his descendants. 
He lived and died, not for himself, but for 
his country : ‘ God pity this poor people! ’ 
were his dying words.” 

We have said enough to suggest the spirit 
of Mr. Motley’s history, but we have no 
space for an account of its substance. Its 
merits overweigh all its defects, generous 
feeling and hard study being manifest in 
every chapter. It abounds in new informa- 
tion, and as a first work commands a very 
cordial recognition, not merely of the pro- 
mise it gives, but of the extent,and impor- 
tance of the labor actually performed in it by 
a writer hitherto unknown. 





A Ronntna Eprrarn. —The following may 
be given as an example of a punning epitaph. 
It is found in St. Anne’s churchyard, in the Isle 
of Man, and is said to have been written by Sir 
Wadsworth Busk, who was for many years 
attorney-general of the island : 


‘© Here, Friend, is little Daniel’s Tomb, 

To Joseph’s age he did arrive; 

Sloth killing thousands in their bloom, 
While labor kept poor Dan alive. 

Though strange yet true, full seventy years 
Was his wife happy in her Tears. 

DanreEL Tear died December 9th, 1787, aged 
110 years.’’ 





Tue Presse d’ Orient states that Ali Pacha is 
about to start for London to present Prince 
Albert, in the name of the Sultan, with the 
lmperial order of Medjidié of the first class. 





Tuey are talking of building a wire suspen- 
sion bridge in Rome to connect the Piazza di 
Spagna and the Piazza del Popolo with St. Pe- 
ters and the Vatican. 





Tue GREAT Comet (cometTH).— The great 
comet of 1556 will probably re-appear between 
the years 1856 and 1860. For the exact cal- 
culation of this event the original observations 
of the (then Imperial) Mathematicus, Paul 
Fabricius, would be of the utmost importance. 
But although it is known that they were printed, 
and are quoted by contemporaneous authors, 
and much research has been made after them, 
not even one copy could be discovered hitherto. 
There has been found, however, in the Parlia- 
mentary Archives of the Honorable the States 
of Austria, a printed letter of Paul Fabricius 
relative thereto, which contains some prophetic 
allusions to that event, all fulfilled. It con- 
cludes with the following passage : ‘* Who wishes 
for more information may read my Latin Judi- 
cium on that comet, which contains my daily 
and hourly observations.’? It is hoped that 
this notice will induce the gentlemen who are at 
the head of the national and private libraries of 
this country to inquire after this unique and 
important document of medisval astronomy. — 


Notes and Queries. 
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From The Athensum. 
Audubon, the Naturalist in the New World: 
his Adventures and Discoveries. By Mrs. 
Horace St. John. Longman & Co. 


Avpuson was essentially an enthusiast ; 
and he possessed no small share of the gen- 
ius which can only exist with enthusiasm. 
The love of nature was with him an intense 
passion. It was his life, and more; for he 
often risked his life, without thought or hes- 
itation, in its pursuit. Never did voluptu- 
ary devote himself to sensual gratification, or 
the man of ambition pant for political dis- 
tinction, or the warrior seek the bubble repu- 
tation even in the cannon’s mouth with more 
ardor, or more devotedness of heart and 
spirit, than Audobon followed Nature in her 
most inaccessible retreats, unheading dan- 
gers, and undeterred by difficulties which 
would have appalled any one less devoted 
than himself; ardent in pursuing, patient in 
waiting, and rejoicing in the acquisition of 
the object of his desire, with such joy as no 
possession less pure could bestow, for it was 
unalloyed by any remorse for the means by 
which it was obtained, or of shame for any 
unworthiness in the object itself. The orig- 
inal work of Audubon, his ‘* Ornithological 
Biography,” which is now lying before us, 
with his own kind words of presentation in 
the title-page, is probably not in the hands 
of many of our readers. It contains in its 
very commencement a passage bearing out 
the observations we have made; and as it is 
thoroughly characteristic of our good old 
friend, it is here presented as a graphic des- 
cription of the intensity of his love of nature, 
and a remarkable example of the endurance 
of the impressions of earliest childhood : 

‘¢ When I had hardly yet learnt to walk, 
and to articulate those first words always so 
endearing to parents, the productions of na- 
ture that lay spread all around were con- 
stantly pointed out to me. They soon be- 
came my playmates; and before my ideas 
were sufliciently formed to enable me to esti- 
mate the difference between the azure tints 
of the sky and the emerald hue of the bright 
foliage, 1 felt that an intimacy with them, 
not consisting of friendship merely, but bor- 
dering on phrenzy, must accompany my steps 
through life;—and now, more than ever, 
am I persuaded of the power of those early 
impressions. They laid such hold upon me, 
that, when removed from the woods, the 
prairies, and the brooks, or shut up from the 
view of the wide Atlantic, I experienced 





none of those pleasures most congenial to 
my mind.” 

In accordance with this enthusiastic devo- 
tion to the one main object of his life, was 
the elasticity with which his mind sprang up 
from the depressing effects of disappointment 
and failure, such as would have crushed the 
energies of one less ardent and sincere, and 
probably have led to the abandonment of his 
pursuit, disheartened and disgusted. Here is 
an example of this spirit, which is truly 
characteristic : 


‘¢ An accident which happened to two hun- 
dred of my original drawings nearly put a 
stop to my researches in Ornithology. I 
left the village of. Henderson, in Kentucky, 
situated on the bank of the Ohio, where I 
resided for several years, to proceed to Phila- 
delphia on business. I looked to all my 
drawings before my departure, placed them 
carefully in a wooden box, and gave them in . 
charge to a relative, with injunctions to see 
that no injury should happen to them. My 
absence was of several months ; and when I 
returned, after having enjoyed the pleasures 
of home for a few days, T feguieel after my 
box, and what I was pleased to call my treas- 
ure. The box was produced, and opened ; — 
but, reader, feel for me, —a pair of Norway 
rats had taken possession of the whole, and 
had reared a young family amongst the 
gnawed bits of paper, which but a few 
months before represented nearly a thousand 
inhabitants of the air! The burning heat 
which instantly rushed through my brain 
was too great to be endured without affect- 
ing the whole of my nervous system. I slept 
not for several nights, and the days passed 
like days of oblivion,—untit the animal 
powers being recalled into action, through 
the strength of my constitution, I took u 
my gun, my note-book, and my pencils, pos 
went forth into the woods, as gaily as if 
nothing had happened.” 


Without being aware of this peculiarity in 
the mental and moral constitution of Audu- 
bon, it were impossible to understand the 
whole tenor of his life. Married and the 
father of a family, devotedly attached to them 
all, the affectionate husband, the good, indul- 
gent, and loving father, happy in his home 
society, he yet could not brook the confine- 
ment of domestic life ; and in the pursuit of 
the great end and aim of his existence he 
passed the greater part of his time in the 
woods, absent even for many months together 
from the more tranquil enjoyments of his 
home. We knew him well, and have wit- 
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nessed his affectionate bearing towards those 
who were most dear to him, and who fully 
appreciated and reciprocated his affection. 
The little book which has led to these obser- 
vations, and has been the occasion of bring- 
ing our old and respected friend back to our 
more immediate and particular recollection, is 
full of illustrations of all that we have now said. 
But it is only in the actual perusal of his own 
volumes that he can be thoroughly under- 
stood. Mrs. St. John has produced a very 
pleasing work; consisting mainly of direct 
quotations from Audubon’s works, whole 
pages being sometimes taken, with only the 
change from the first to the third person. 
This is its charm. 

The great object of this remarkable man’s 
life was, as everybody knows, the publication 
of illustrations of American ornithology, in 
plates in which the subjects are represented 
of life size. The truthfulness and spirit of 
these figures are most remarkable ; and the 
‘* Biography” which forms the letter-press 
of the work is no less so, for the vivid des- 
criptions, the exciting and often harrowing 
narratives with which it is filled. At length, 
“‘ with the publication of the fifth and last 
volume of the ‘ Illustrations ’ during the year 
1839, Audubon had the happiness to witness 
the completion of his long-pursued and 
dearly-cherished plan.’’ The following pas- 
sage is selected from Mrs. St. John’s book, 
as at once affording an interesting view of the 
calm close of the life of a devoted naturalist, 
which had been passed in scenes of excitement 
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and unrest such as have fallen to the lot of 
few that have ever lived, and as an example of 
the style of our authoress : 


‘‘ With no partial achievement could his 
ambition be content. ‘ How often,’ he ex- 
claims, ‘I long to see the day on which my 
labors should be brought to an end,’— when 
hope should be converted into assurance that 
devotion to nature so enthusiastic, so untir- 
ing, had not been in vain. Thusincited and 
sustained, the wanderer toiled on, till at 
length in the completion of his great work 
he beheld his rich and abundant reward. 
This was in the sixty-third year of his age. 
Once more he was in the charmed circle of iis 
home, ever 80 lovingly remembered, though 
so little enjoyed. Exulting in the satisfac- 
tion of his eal earthly wishes, he looked 
up with — to the Supreme Being, and 
felt that he washappy. The devoted student 
of nature, he remained to the close of his 
career enjoying the pleasures of those pur- 
suits from which he had derived his best de- 
lights. Audubon lived to the age of seventy- 
six. On the 27th of January, 1851, the 
‘darkness of death spread for him a sable 
curtain’ over the scene of this life, from 
which the great Naturalist of America forever 
departed. The traveller was at rest.”’ 


Into the painful history of his controversy 
Mrs. St. John refrains from entering, and we 
shall imitate her reserve,—only declaring 
our entire conviction that he was as truthful 
and sincere as he was ardent, and that what- 
ever may be the real merits of the question, 
he was entirely satisfied of the correctness of 
his own observations and statements. 





GorTHe (LIKE CROMWELL) AN INTENDED 
Emicrant TO Free America. — At a period 
like the present, when there are seventy German 
newspapers and journals published in the United 
States of America, and the German national 
element becomes a political potency within that 
transatlantic Union, it will be interesting to 
record that our great poet, like the friend of 
John Milton, was, at one time, on the brink of 
crossing the ocean, and to seek a new fatherland 
in a new world. The passage is taken from 
Goethe’s Wahrheit und Dichtung, and relates 
to that part of his life when his true and sincere 
(but not fate-ordained) attachment to Lilli, made 
his position at home anomalous. 


** Some kind people had told me in confidence 
that Lilli, when all the obstacles of our union 
were laid before her, had declared that for my 
love she was ready to renounce all present ties 
and advantages, and to go with me to Amer- 
ica.”” 





If this plan had been carried into execution, 
Germany would have probably been deprived 
of an author belonging (as he himself said) to 
the sphere of a world-literature. — Notes and 
Queries. ‘ 





THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILROAD ANTICIPATED.— 
First Voice. 
‘* But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?’’ 


Second Voice. 


“ The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind.’’ 
— The Ancient Mariner. 


This is the exact principle of the atmospheric 
railroad; and it is perhaps worthy of a Note as a 
curious fact, that such a means of locomotion 
should have occurred to Coleridge so long ago. — 
Notes and Queries. 
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From The Atheneum. 
HISTORY IN THERAPEUTICS: A NOTE 
ON THE MAYERNE MSS. 


In these latter days of printing-clubs, when 
editors even seek to devour one another from 
scarcity of more wholesome food, it is a 
matter of surprise to me that no one has 
attacked Sir Theodore Mayerne, body-physi- 
cian to James the First and the supposed Dr. 
Caius of the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
whose MS ‘‘ Ephemerides ’’ form one of the 
few oases in that arid waste the medical 
Collection of Sir Hans Sloane. They are 
full of curious information relating to the 
Court and times of the British Solomon, 
which D’Israeli with all his penchant for 
secret history never ferreted out, and of 
which no traces ‘are to be found in Aiken, 
Jesse, or any other memoir-writer. Case- 
books of the old physicians are far from un- 
common both in public and private libraries ; 
but I do not remember a single instance of 
their being pressed into the service of the 
historian or biographer. That ill-used myth, 
the “‘ lively Frenchman,” has an apophthegm 
somewhere to the effect that a bit of undi- 
gested cheese has more than once set the 
world on fire, and, miserable as the conceit 
may be, there is a truth at the bottom of it 
which is too often lost sight of. History 
has been done philosophically, statistically, 
comically, but never veloally or psycholo- 
gically. A medical Niebuhr, with a moder- 
ate share of impudence, might revolve every 
page of record into simple diagnosis. Im- 
= ‘¢ Suetonius,’’ edited by Dr. Forbes 

inslow ; or a thesis on the Origin of the 
last War, founded on Dr. Granville’s -case- 
book and the data of the Viennese Hahne- 
mannists ! 

Dr. Mayerne’s journals extend from 1603 
to 1649. Besides one volume devoted en- 
tirely to the king’s complaints, they consist 
of some thirty folios filled with observations 
on the cases which came under his treatment, 
occasionally varied by copies of long-winded 
epistles to foreign savans, and directions for 
the concoction of such delicacies as ‘ Speci- 
ficum ex Talpa,’’ ‘Syrup of Vipers,’’ 
**Confectio ex Testiculis Hqui,” ** Pulvis 
Bufonis,’’ and the like. Owing to his Court 
appointment and the novelty of his practice, 
he appears to have monopolized the fashion- 
able invalids of the peri He is particular 
as any modern homeeopath in noting down 
the individual peculiarities of his patients, 
even to their personal appearance, size, and 
habits, likes and dislikes, &c. Hence, the 
Doctor is quite a Jansen in his way, and his 

rtraits of contemporary notabilities are of 
interest to both artist and historical student. 
Courtly hygiene, I take it, is much the same 





in all ages. Page after page upon which the 
pounce is still gritty ; we have the doleful 
record of the patching up of the Queen’s 
old Courtiers, and the mending of the gay 
young rakes of the King, for the most part 
onestly set forth under their names and 
titles; but sometimes disguised under such 
fanciful noms de guerre as ‘* Palamiades,” 
Le Cardinal Joyeuse,’’ ‘‘ Monsieur de La 
Fleur de Lis,” &e. (probably Buckingham 
and Charles). Had Rousseau looked over 
these memoirs he would have substituted 
the doctor for the valet in his celebrated 
axiom. Many great men of the day, heroes 
in the stately periods of Hume, come off but 
ery poorly in Dr. Mayerne’s crabbed Latin- 
ity. 
Many curious illustrations of comtemporary 
history are brought out in these papers 
Rochester is continually being ra oe for 
‘* debilitas,’”’ and no wonder, considering he 
was unwittingly swallowing Dr. Forman’s 
aphrodisiacs. Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
was what we might expect from his books, a 
hypochondriac. Buckingham was one of his 
best customers — a sad dog Steenie as almost 
every page declares. Here is a portrait of 
his wife, ‘‘ the poor fool Kate,”’ as the royal 
gossips christened her : 

‘¢ 24 Jan. 1622. Madame la Marquise de 
Buckingham, annum etati agit xix. Habi- 
tat gracilis corpus woroygaunor, ‘Tempera- 
mentum ex sanguineo biliosum. Faciei color 
floridus. Mores compositi. Summa cum 
gravitate modestia. Vitium conformationis 
in spina dorsi. Gravida est et credit longis- 
simum partus terminum fore diem Annune. 
B.V.M. 25 Martii.”’ 

Lord North was a confirmed hypochon- 
driac, ‘‘ nativum temperamentum ex belioso 
sanguinem ex accidenti erunt melancholica.”’ 
So was Lady Hatton, a fact which may 
haps help the mythos of Bleedingheart Yard 
to an origin. The Sybarite Lord Hay is 
supplied with ‘‘ odoramenta et qua orna- 
tum” in the shape of ‘* pasta dealbandas et 
emolliendas,’’ ‘* pasteli ad suffitum cubiculi,”’ 
&e. In 1612 ‘Ser Watter Ralegh,’’ beguil- 
ing his wearisome Tower-life with chemical 
work, has a list of ‘* preeparationes parandee 
ad Ser W. Aston.’ Per aps the two most 
elaborate descriptions are those of Rochester 
(Somerset) and ‘‘ Dominus Thesaurarius de 
Salisbury.” Of the former there are four 
closely written pages, detailing very minutely 
not only the diseases he has had, but those 
he has not. Among other things we are 
told, that ‘* bibit cerenesium,”’ and that he 
was ‘‘ salax admodum.’’ The Lord Treasurer 
at forty-eight is ‘‘ exigua et brevis, corporis 
admodum mucilentum et exsuccum, tempe 
amentum calidum siccam biliosum.”” Nota 
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bad physique for the slayer of Raleigh. On 
the 29th of September, 1628, Mayerne has 
for a patient, — 

‘¢Monsr. Cromwell, valde melancholicus 
corporis admodum sicci et ex succi habens 
dolorem yentris periodicum horis tribus a 

tu qui nullis hactenus cessit remediis. 
Nunc ultimo fuit exardebatur 4 potu aqua- 
rum Wellingburgensium (Wellingborough, 
co. Northampton) — fixus est in latere fin- 
istro.’’ — (MSS. Sloane, 2069). 

It is worthy of remark that under the same 
date 1628, Noble describes Cromwell, on the 
authority of Dr. Simcott, as “‘ splenetic and 
having fancies about the town-cross.’’ I am 
aware that about this period there were 
many other Cromwells, but unless some one 
brings anealiii I think the inference is in 
favor of Oliver. Among Mayerne’s other 
patients —I preserve the Gallicized ortho- 

phy—were Lord Monteagle, Lord d’Aron- 

ell, Sir Fulk Gravill, Mylord Kleen Rickard, 
Hibernas; Mr. Casaubon, Mr. Florio, Mr. 
Chapman (Secretarius de Com. Worcestriz, 
1622, probably George, the poet, as he was 
an old man), Sir Henry Wotton, Arthur 
Brett, Lord Southampton, Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, Hyponchondriacus; Sir Harry Vaine, 
Aigylopis praecant; Mr. Tweesdew Brebant, 
Page de la Musique de la Reyne (1628), &e. 
It is amusing to note how the Doctor accom- 
modates his space and caligraphy to the 
rank of the person to be entered. ‘* Domina 
Comtessa ’’ has fair round-text; ‘‘ Puella ”’ 
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crabbed Elizabethan. When the Queen is 
prescribed for a fresh page is turned over, 
and headed with a flourishing ‘* Pro Regina,”’ 
and so on in proportion through the table 
of precedence. Entries of a poorer class 
are very rare, and generally disposed of in a 
summary style, as ‘* le marchant de Bourse,” 
‘¢ puer paralyticus,’’ ‘* puell in Comtt. Bed- 
ford,’’ Mr. Germains man bit of mad dogge,”’ 
&e. He was not, however, above doing a 
little in the veterinary line for his august 
patrons. In 1612, we have a prescription 
** pro equo nigro epileptico,”” which after a 
decent interval “ curavit fuit,’? —and an- 
other, in 1636, ‘* pro canibus regis rabidis.”” 

A glance through these MSS. at once dis- 
pels the popular idea that our national ner- 
vous maladies date their origin from the in- 
troduction of hot beverages. The standard 
ideal of the Elizabethan Maid of Honor is 
eminently false. Half the ladies mentioned 
in these volumes are treated for ‘‘ melan- 
cholia ’’ or hypochondria. 

Of Mayerne himself I know nothing, ex- 
cept that he was buried in Old St. Martin’s, 
where there was a prodigiously long epitaph 
to his memory composed in choice Latin 
worthy of himself. After assigning him 
every virtue under heaven, it ended thus: 


Quid de Mayernis plura ! 
Mayernium dixeris omnia dixeris. 


VINCENT STERNBERG. 
15, Store Street, Bedford Square. 





Metuopist NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
— The reports of the agents of the Methodist 
Book concerns were presented to the General 
Conference, sitting in Indiana, on the 5th May, 
1856. The capital of the Western concern, after 
poying their proportion of the award to the 

ethodist Episcopal Church South, and all other 
liabilities, is $150,405. The sales of books dur- 
ing the last four years was $346,886, being an 
increase of $86,057; the sales of periodicals 
during the four years $302,953, being an in- 
crease over the four years previous of $90,804. 
The total sales of the last four years of books 
and periodicals have been $649,840. The report 
of the Northern concern, located in the city of 
New York, states the real value of the capital, 
after paying all liabilities, to be $454,227, and 
that the profits of the concern for the last four 
years have been $191,000. This shows an ave- 
rage profit of over 10 per cent. per annum. But 
the value of the Book concern does not lie in the 
pecuniary profit so much as in the production 
and circulation of an attractive and cheap litera- 
ture. The increase in the last four years was 
very great. The report shows the periodical cir- 
culation to be in the aggregate 285,461, and the 
annual aggregate circulation of single copies to 
be 9,097,840. 





1. Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal, subscribers, . 
Profits in four years, 
2. Sunday School Advocate, sub- 
So Ga ae 
Loss in four years, 

8. National Magazine circula- 
RG Ss, eas 
Loss in four years, 

4, Quarterly Review, circula- 
tion, . a he ae 

Loss in four years, 


9,87 


5 
$16,982 


500 
$14,334 


15,875 
$22,917 


$6,260 

The circulation of each periodical, and the 
sum total, as set forth in the address of the 
Bishops is— 


Christian Advocate and Journal, cir- 
Me’ OSs Ga ye ck 8 
Western Christian Advocate,. . . . 28,718 


Northern Christian Advocate, . 15,000 
Northwest Christian Advocate, . 10,033 
Pittsburg Christian Advocate, 8,000 
Sunday School Advocate, . 114,692 
Missionary Advocate, . . . . 84,000 
Christian Apologist (German), . 6,967 
Quarterly Review, . er 2,721 
National Magazine, . 15,875 
Ladies’ Repository, . 29,580 
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From The Press. 
Who Wrote the Waverley Novels? London : 
Smith and Elder. 


We have waited for the appearance of 
this pamphlet with pe Bn € curiosity, 
and some degree of solicitude. The question 
to be discussed could not fail to be a highly 
interesting one, and it might have proved 
damaging to the fame of an author whom 
we all venerate and love. But, after a care- 
ful consideration of the arguments brought 
forward in favor of Thomas Scott, Sir Wal- 
ter’s brother, we are happy to say our faith 
in the gon of the novels remains. That 
Scott, like every other literary man, may 
have occasionally received hintsand sketches, 
we do not question at all; but that his was 
the master mind which pervaded the whole, 
and his the rich stream of humor which runs 
through all his Scottish characters, we see no 
reason in the world to doubt. 

It would be difficult to classify this author’s 
objections to the commonly received theory, 
and we shall content ourselves, therefore, 
with stating them in the order in which they 
occur in the pamphlet : 

«‘ Among the few letters from Sir Walter to 
him (Thomas Scott), which appear in Lock- 
hart’s book, I was particularly struck with the 
following passages in a letter written during the 
autumn of 1814: 

**<Send me a novel, intermixing your ex- 
uberant and natural humor with any incidents 
and descriptions of scenery you may see, par- 
ticularly with characters and traits of manners. 
I will give it all the cobbling that is necessary, 
and, if you do but exert yourself, I have not 
the least doubt it will be worth £500; and, to 
encourage you, you may, when you send the 
manuscript, draw on me for £100, at fifty days’ 
sight, so that your labors will, at any rate, not 
be quite thrown away. You have more fun and 
descriptive talent than most people; and all that 
you want, i. ¢., the mere practice of composition, 
Ican supply, or the devil’s init. Keep this a 
dead secret, and look nothing when Waverley 
is spoken of. If you are not Sir John Falstaff, 
you are as good a man as he, and may, there- 
fore, face Colville of the Dale. . . . Mind that 
your MS. attends the draft. I am perfectly 
serious, and confident that in two or three 
months you might clear the cobs. I beg my 
compliments to the hero who is afraid of Jef- 
frey’s scalping-knife.’ ’’ 

There is no denying that this is a very 
remarkable statement, and, if the writer had 
brought forward many of equal value, he 
would have established a strong case. As it 
is, we take it for what it is worth; but, in 
the face of the contradictory evidence in the 

ssion of the world, this is not much. 
et it stand on record that Scott proposed to 
his brother to write a novel. 

In regard to Thomas’ literary qualifica- 








tions, or those of his wife, is it shown that 
either had any which Sir Walter had not? 
Not in the least. The author is perpetually 
telling us of Thomas Scott’s humor and Mrs. 
Scott’s acquaintance with Scotch legends and 
family stories — appearing to forget that we 
have testimony entirely independent of the 
novels to show us that, if there ever was a 
man who excelled in these qualities, it was 
Sir Walter himself. 

The story on which ‘* Guy Mannering ” 
is founded — which, by-the-bye, is of Scotch, 
and not Irish, origin, as this writer alleges, 
the incidents having occurred in the family 
of the Browns, of Carsluth—is brought for- 
ward as a strong proof in favor of that novel 
having been written by Mrs. T. Scott, who 
had been born and bred amid the scenes 
where the story is laid. It is really sur- 

rising that any critic should gravely bring 
orward such superficial reasons to overthrow 
so well-founded a reputation. Are we to 
suppose that Scott, with his love of romance, 
was necessarily ignorant of these events be- 
cause he did not live in the part of the coun- 
try where they occurred? ‘The same may be 
said of the scenery which Scott is reported 
never to have seen —a fact, however, by no 
means so certain as is supposed. Is it im- 
possible for a man with Scott’s powers of 
painting to describe scenery at second hand 
with the greatest fidelity ? We really do not 
see why. 

A good deal is attempted to be made out 
of Sir Walter’s denials of the authorship. 
But he also asserted it with equal directness. 
Thus, even on the most moderate view, the 
two statements would cancel each other. 
But, in reality, the affirmation ought to be 
received with much greater confidence than 
the denial; for the former was made to the 
_— for the sake of his creditors, when, to 

ave falsified the facts, would have passed 
from a literary fiction into a business fraud. 

It is further urged that the rapidity with 
which these novels were issued from the 
press, is destructive of the hypothesis that 
they were written by Scott alone; and es- 
pecially that the a of ‘* Guy Mannering”’ 
could, by no possibility, have been written 
in a fortnight, which was all the time Scott 
is supposed to have bestowed upon it. But 
this is a question which we think no man can 
undertake to determine, while every man 
may speak of composing a work in a different 
sense. He may mean, of course, writing it 
de novo, or he may mean putting together 
his materials; and we know of no evidence 
to show that Scott meant anything more 
than the latter when he spoke of having 
written ‘‘ Guy Mannering ’’ in a fortnight. 

The evidence of T. Scott’s brother officers 
in Canada is perhaps entitled to more weight: 
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**¢In those days,’ said Colonel W——, ‘a 
regiment was one large family, and officers were 
really brother officers.’ Colonel W—— used to 
be constantly in and out of the house, and he 
scarcely ever entered without finding Mrs. Scott 
at her desk, with a heap of MSS. before her. 
What was the destination of these writings he 
knows not. 

** Both Mr. and Mrs. Scott abounded in anec- 
dote. Colonel W——’s recollections state, that 
it was not until after Tom Scott’s death at 
Quebec, and when there po longer existed any 
doubt in the literary world concerning the sup- 
posed author of the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ that 
he had any suspicion of Tom Scott and his wife 
having had any hand in them. He and some 
other officers then called to mind his having said 
one evening, after having drank pretty freely, 
addressing some of them: ‘ Ah, you ’ll be as- 
tonished to find yourselves some day or other in 
print.’ Thomas Scott was a bon-vivant. Dal- 
getty was a gay, lively fellow, but rather an 
indifferent soldier. Among the many communi- 
cations from Walter Scott, which were continu- 
ally arriving, were remittances of money, though 
not to a large amount. Colonel W——’s im- 
pression is, that neither Thomas Scott nor his 
wife wrote any of the novels; but that they 
assisted their brother considerably in supplying 
anecdotes, traits of character,’’ &c. &c. 


There are one or two other points of this 
sort, of which all we can say is, that they 
are not irreconcilable with the ordinary 
theory ; while the new theory necessitates 
the adoption of conclusions far more difficult 
to swallow than a belief that nothing was, 
after all, meant by the above passage. 

Nor is the pamphleteer’s case any stronger 
when he addresses himself to the internal 
evidence. In the first place, he makes a 
singular blunder about Mr. Adolphus : 


**<Tn every warlike scene that awes and agi- 
tates, or dazzles and inspires,’ observed Mr. 
Adolphus, ‘the poet triumphs; but where any 
effect is to be produced by dwelling on the mag- 
nitude of military habits and discipline, or ex- 
hibiting the blended hues of individual humor 
and professional peculiarity, as they present 
themselves in the mess-room, or the guard- 
room, every advantage is on the side of the 
novelist. I might illustrate this by tracing all 
the gradations of character marked out in the 
novels, from the Baron of Bradwardine to Tom 
Halliday; but the examples are too well known 
to require enumeration.’ Mr. Adolphus went 
on to say that Scott ‘must have bestowed a 
greater attention on military subjects, and have 
mixed more frequently in the society of soldiers, 
than is usual with persons not educated to the 
profession of arms.’ ’° 





But, had our author read the whole of the 
passage from which this is taken a little more 
attentively, he would have discovered that 
the conclusion drawn by Mr. Adolphus is 
exactly the reverse of the one he supposes. 
Mr. Adolphus contends that the very excess 
and carefulness of detail in Scott’s military 
description, is such as to denote a writer 
unfamiliar with such subjects, and contrasts 
the free and confident manner of all his legal 
passages. He instances the storming of the 

ass in ‘*Rob Roy” as a more particular 
instance of this failing. 

The argument drawn from the beauty of 
Scott’s female characters, which, it is urged, 
no male writer could have produced, is 
clearly a mere begging of the question, and 
we therefore pass on to his final topic — the 
coincidence of names in the ‘‘ Waverley 
Novels ’’ with the names of officers who were 
in Canada with Thomas Scott. 

The author brings forward an imposing 
array of names, which, upon examination, 
however, melts away to almost nothing. 
Many of them —such as Cunningham, Grant, 
Macgregor, &c., et hoc genus omne— are the 
commonest Scotch, and require no seeking in 
Canada. Many are the names of real per- 
sons—such as General Harrison, Leslie, 
Wayland Smith ; many of them are names 
which occur in novels, confessedly Sir Wal- 
ter’s own; and many are the names of offi- 
cers engaged in the Swedish service or the 
Scottish Archer Guard, the rolls of which 
Sir Walter was certain to have studied. Sir 
Donald Mackay, for instance, commanded a 
brigade in the Danish service ; and the names 
of Heriot, Ramsay, &c., occur in the papers 
relating to the Scottish Archers. There are, 
perhaps, half a dozen names which it is 

robable Scott may have got through his 

rother ; but there are many ways by which 
it might happen, without necessitating the 
hypothesis that T. Scott wrote all the novels. 

But there is still left one argument more 
arg than all. Would Thomas and Mrs. 

cott have rested content with their very 
moderate income, while Sir Walter was 
making ten thousand a year by the novels? 
This is to our mind so conclusive, that we 
should scarcely have examined the pamphlet 
in detail had it not been that the public 
were considerably impressed by it. And, 
indeed, it is perhaps no loss of labor to have 
pointed out the flimsiness of the ——— 
which have been thought sufficient by their 
author to impose on the reading classes of 
this country. 
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From The Economist, 26 April. 
INDIRECT GAINS OF THE WAR. 

Waarever diversities of opinion may pre- 
vail as to the terms of peace—a question 
which we shall probably be able to discuss 
next week with full knowledge of their 
nature, — little doubt can exist as to the 
value of incidental benefits which have flown 
out of the struggle in which we have lately 
been engaged. These benefits were alike un- 
designed and unforeseen ; they are for the 
most part beside the original purpose of the 
war; and it is as difficult to measure their 
value by any material standard as it would 
be to overestimate their real worth and con- 
sequence. 

And, first, a quantity of most important 
information has been gained respecting the 
resources and dispositions of the several bel- 
ligerents. Many doubts have been cleared 
up; many delusions have been dissipated ; 
many errors have been rectified. Much that 
was a matter of conjecture before, is matter 
of certainty now. Much that was believed 
formerly is disproved now. Things once 
denpland have made themselves respected. 
Things once formidable have ceased to be 
feared. We know our own position and 
that of our neighbors : and need no longer 
act or menace or negotiate in the dark. 

Before the war Turkey was almost univer- 
sally — She was commonly regarded 
as utterly worn out— scarcely living, and 
scarcely fit to live. Those who ventured to 
hint at the possibility of her resisting the 
arms of Russia for even one campaign, be- 
came the laughing stock of their audience. 
There was little faith in her alleged improve- 
ment and reforms, and little hope of being 
able to keep her on her legs. We well 
remember with what incredulous contempt 
our assertions of the soldier-like qualities of 
the common people among the Turks were 
received in 1853. The first campaign caused 
a complete change of sentiments —a change 
which nothing has since occurred to modify 
or reverse. ‘The whole nation showed won- 
derful zeal. The Ottoman statesmen dis- 
played ane sagacity and firmness. 

hey refused to be bullied with impunity. 
They detected the hollowness of the Vienna 
note. When Russia persisted in seizing the 
Principalities, they declared war in spite of 
remonstrances and evil prophecies. Thou- 
sands of zealous and even well-trained sol- 
diers flocked from the most distant provinces 
to the seat of war. For once they had fair 
play. They were well provided with muni- 
tions and military stores, and they were led 
by a general at once honest and capable — 
of course not a native. They maintained the 
line of the Danube, and more than once 


‘crossed it and assumed the offensive. What- 





ever the relative numbers, they were victori- 
ous in every encounter. They resisted the 
utmost efforts of Russia before Silistria, and 
defeated her with the loss, it is believed of 
30,000 of her best troops. At Eupatoria 
they were again conquerors; and if they 
_. no other honors in the Crimea, the 
ault assuredly was not theirs. And finally, 
at Kars, under an English commander, 
though ill-provided and half starved, they 
beat off Mouravieff with fearful slaughter. 
Whatever estimate we may form of the 
promised civil reformation of Turkey, how- 
ever just may be our contempt and indigna- 
tion for the nearly universal villainy, effemi- 
nacy, and corruption of her higher classes, 
and however scanty our hopes of her ultimate 
redemption and revivification, no one will 
ever again be inclined to depreciate either 
the courage or the constancy of the Ottoman 
troops. 
Again. Before the war Russia was re- 
rded throughout ogy with a vague 
eeling of uneasy awe. Her progress had 
been so great, so rapid, so uninterrupted, yet 
for the most part so silent, that it seemed 
almost like the march of fate, and produced 
a similar impression on the beholders. She 
appeared so overwhelming, and believed in 
herself so seriously and so firmly, that other 
States took her at her word. She simulated 
omnipotence so well that we almost thought 
her omnipotent. The misty magnificence in 
which she enveloped herself aided this im- 
— Nothing was defined about her, 
ut everything was vast. She was felt and 
heard of everywhere—in every court of 
Europe and Asia—in every dispute —in 
everyemporium. No one knew exactly what 
her army numbered or what was its condition, 
but it was supposed to be almost unlimited. 
She was a sort of untested, half-seen, formid- 
able nightmare, which might not be all it 
seemed, but yet might be still more. She 
was dim, colossal, unfathomable. No one 
could precisely tell whether her strength was 
that of the giant or only the bully; but 
every one was sadly disposed to fear that it 
wena: A rove the former. Now, all this 
vague alarm is dissipated. We have tried 
her power, and found it formidable indeed, 
but not resistless. We have proved her 
vaunted resources, and they have turned out 
far scantier and more oni exhausted than 
our own. Nay, we have found them fail 
recisely where they were deemed most um 
Fimited —viz., in men and cattle. We have 
tested her soldiers, and found them‘ brave 
and well-disciplined unquestionably, but in- 
ferior in fighting powers to every one of her 
antagonists. We have had ample reason to 
respect the scientific and strategic skill of her 
generals and engineers; but even this has 
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not enabled her to make head against her ad- 
versaries. Her soldiers have been admirably 
led ; she has always had numbers and gener- 
ally position also on her side ; yet in no single 
battle has she been victorious. Henceforth 
we know her real strength: this knowledge 
is of itself almost worth the war, and cer- 
tainly could not have been gained without 


it. 

And has the contest done nothing to en- 
lighten us as to France likewise, and to cor- 
rect sundry misconceptions? In 1852 the 
impression very generally prevailed that 
France was passionately find of war, bent 
on conquest and aggression, and possessed of 
an army — for glory and amply sup- 
9 and backed for any enterprise. This 

not proved to be the case. The army, 
no doubt, has acquitted itself as French 
troops always will do in the field and before 
the enemy, — yet there is much reason for 
asserting that even with the army the war 
was never popular. With the great body of 
the nation it certainly was not —nor with 
any portion of the nation. The people 
showed no enthusiasm for it — little interest 
in it. They endured it: they did not like it. 
It interfered with the commercial and indus- 
trial interests which of late years had ac- 
quired such great expansion. The people 
were full of other thoughts than glory. 
They grudged the severe drain of the con- 
scription. In fact they had become in the 
course of forty years far more pacific than 
any one had believed. We do not mean 
that among the peasantry, and some of the 
upper classes, and some of the veterans of 
the army, all wars would have been irksome 
and unpopular. No doubt in certain classes 
the embers of former animosities still slum- 
ber. A war against Prussia would probabl 
have once more roused the national enthusi- 
asm. Buta wareven against an enemy like 
Russia, from whom they had suffered so 
much in other days, was regarded, from the 
first and almost to the last, with lukewarm 
interest by the people; and before the two 
years of its duration had expired the pressure 
of its enormous burdens had begun to excite 
the gravest uneasiness of the Government. 
Contrary to her wont, France was far more 
glad to lay down her arms thanshe had been 
to take them up. 

And England—how much has she not 
learned and taught by the circumstances of 
the war! What an apocalypse of spirit and 
of power! What a keen probing of her 
weak points! What a superb display of 
her strong ones! Not four years since, the 
notion spread abroad, and shared by thou- 
sands. among ourselves, was that England 
was too sunk in luxury, too gorged with 
wealth, to be willing to fight or pay for any 





cause but the defence of her own coffers; 
that commerce had made her plethoric, and 
that plethora had made her pusillanimous 
and.lazy ; that her ancient alert and valiant 
temper was extinct, or was merged in an un- 
seemly mixture of cowardice and wisdom ; 
that our upper classes would not leave their 
comforts nor our lower classes their profitable 
toil for the chances and the pains of foreign 
war; that in short our army could not be 
recruited nor our navy manned for any strug- 
gle of prolonged duration. There was some 
apparent foundation for these fears.. A 
shallow, spiritless, and selfish policy had 
long been preached in the guise of philosophy 
and Christian peace, and it was impossible 
to say how far the subtle poison might not 
have penetrated into the heart of the nation. 
The people had been so long devoted to the 
arts of peace, that it was not easy to predict 
how they would acquit themselves in the 
unwonted trials of war. Economy had so 
long been the favorite text of popular orators 
and politicians, that it was impossible not to 
feel some fear lest other and higher objects 
might have lost their rightful supremacy. 
We have no such fears now. The moment 
the nature of the contest was understood — 
the moment the nation grasped the concep- 
tion that we had an aggressive despot for 
antagonist and an unprovoked injustice for 
occasion — then they put aside all calculation, 
and insisted on striking for the Right. They 
turned a deaf ear to those haranguers who 
called upon them to sit down and count the 
cost, and urged on the tardy rulers who 
would fain have temporised and compromised 
till theeleventh hour. They sent out count- 
less ships and voted countless millions. The 
army was greatly augmented and splendidly 


uipped. The people showed a spirit, a 
tltiberlity, ; 


an energy, which has grown with 
each year and been stimulated by each dis- 
aster — which no demands could stagger or 
dismay— and which sufferings and losses only 
render more resolute, more stubborn, more 
extravagant. The third year of the war saw 
us — to -_ on the contest with 
doubled numbers and unimpaired resources ; 
and 270,000 men and 900 ships of war all 
eager for the strife announced to Europe at 
once the inexhaustible magnitude of our 
means and the indomitable tenacity of our 
determination. Our allies and our antago- 
nist — whose full strength had already been 
ut forth, and who were breathless, bleed- 
ing, and impoverished — were astounded at 
the fet fw of constitutional vigor 
which made us at once both more ready and 
more eager for the conflict than we had been 
at the outset. 
And if we have displayed much unexpected 
power, we have also learned some much 
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needed lessons. A war was wanted — per- 
haps was indispensible — to show us where 
we were weak and where we were rusty, — 
what faults needed correction — what defi- 
ciencies had to be supplied — what untrained 
capacities had to be exercised. The terrible 
test of the first winter in the Crimea, dearly 
as it cost us, may have saved us from worse 
calamities. It was a searching crucial scru- 
tiny into every department of our militar 
administration. It turned public attention 
with irresistible and concentrated force upon 
a branch of the public service which, between 
neglect, starvation, and disuse, was in dan- 
ger of becoming inefficient ; and it gives us 
timely warning lest we should carry our 
economy and our ang prophecies too far. 
It roused us roughly ; but it roused us from 
a fearful peril, and it roused us not an hour 
too soon. We now know our strength, and 
are on our guard against our jeopardizing 
tendencies. We trust we may not soon again 
be called upon to put forth our power ; — 
but if we are, we shall henceforth neither 
fear our adversaries nor mistrust ourselves. 





RECIPE FOR TAXED INDIAN. 
(A Piéce de Résistance) ; 


Ts n’t this a dainty digh 
To set before the Queen ? — Old Song. 
First catch your Indian, — you ’ll find plenty 
there 
(Dalhousie took a kingdom in a year); 
Demand his money, and don’t mind his grin- 


ning 
(The King of Oude’s sauce makes the best be- 


ginning 

For this famed dish). Well! now proceed as 
follows : 

Tweak him with red-hot pincers till he holloas, 

Then slowly fill the nose with curry powder, 

After which process he will holloa louder; 

With capsicums and pepper powder o’er, 

Mixed with red ants perhaps he may feel it 


more; 

Truss back both thumbs, and in a lemon- 
squeezer 

Press them with spirit; with a wooden tweezer 

Pluck out superfluous hairs from chin and lip, 

And singe with lighted rags his fingers’ tip; 

Put out both eyes; and, gently as you can, 

Just crimp him with a blunted yataghan; 

Next, hang the body in reversed position, 

And in each nostril make a slight incision; 

Then horizontally suspend him — so, 

By the left ear-ring and the right great toe; 

Then leave to frizzle slowly in the sun, 

And in a little while your Indian’s — done. 

—The Press. 


GAVAZZI IN OXFORD. 


A corrEsponDENT of the London Times of 
April 28th makes the following statement : 


“For the last few days Oxford has been 








thrown into a state of considerable excitement, 
in consequence of a visit from Father Gavazzi. 
Gavazzi had last week been delivering a course 
of lectures in Cambridge, where we hear he was 
favorably received, and he proposed to give iden- 
tically the same in Oxford, in order to test the 
comparative state of feeling in the two universi- 
ties. It was a pretty well understood thing that 
there was to be a row, and that men were going, 
as we heard it ingeniously confessed, not to hear 


Y | him but to prevent him from being heard. The 


first meeting was on Tuesday night. The Mayor 
took the chair as a matter of form, and the men 
kicked up a rowas a matter of course. The lec- 
ture, however, proceeded with considerable in- 
terruption, which the Father pleasantly said he 
looked upon as a slight prelude to the events of 
the coming evening. The subject chosen for the 
second evening was, considering the nature of 
the audience, most unadvisedly selected — 
**Puseyism.’? Lecture, however, there could 
not be said to be any, for the confusion effectu- 
ally prevented anything like a consecutive dis- 
course, and Gavazzi contented himself with a 
succession of sharp and pointed remarks, which 
elicited the involuntary laughter and applause 
of those whose primary intention was to hoot 
and fire crackers, as on the previous night. The 
Father shouted against the shouting of numbers, 
and with indomitable pluck and spirit withstood 
the wild storm of shrieks and hisses, preserving 
his temper admirably, and displaying a great 
power of rapartee. In the hope of quelling the 
disturbance, one of the proctors stood forth to 
address the meeting. The appearance of the 
proctor, whom most undergraduates consider as 
their natural enemy, called forth a savage yell 
of satisfaction, and it was some little time be- 
fore a hearing could beobtained. In a few well- 
chosen phrases the rev. gentleman said that the 
Father, as a stranger speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, had a claim on their indulgence, espe- 
cially as he would carry away his impressions of 
Oxford from the evening’s proceedings. Upon 
the whole, however, the address of the proctor 
had the effect of adding a little further confus- 
ion to the existing disturbance. Gavazzi, how- 
ever, perseveringly stood his ground till the time 
fixed for the breaking up of the meeting, and an- 
nounced his intention of lecturing again the 
ensuing evening. Although there certainly ex- 
isted astrong feeling in Oxford against Gavazzi’s 
views, it was evident that a large majority was 
at least in favor of an impartial hearing, and 
the confusion mainly proceeded from a few 
cliques of, perhaps, the least reputable part of 
the university men whose conduct was the 
more discreditable.as there were a number of 
ladies present. One was irresistibly reminded 
of the description Persius gives of the ‘ fast’ 
men of hisown day, * Arcadie pecuaria rudere 
credas.? We believe there was consultation 
next day between the university and city au- 
thorities, and a large number of special consta- 
bles were sworn in. The specials, with the true 
instinct of town against gown, were only too 
happy to have an opportunity of exhibiting their 
valor against the university men. It had been 
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evidently intended to renew to a still greater ex- 
tent the disturbance of the previous evening, 
but the result was a manifest failure. About 
seven or eight of the ringleaders were ignomin- 
iously turned out, and after their ejection Gav- 
azzi spoke on the Inquisition with all his elo- 
quence and gesticulation, and carried his 
audience with him, sentence after sentence, till 
the conclusion, many who came to hiss remaining 
to cheer. It would be quitesuperfluous to enter 
into a detail of the well known arguments and 
illustrations which this celebrated Italian is in 
the habit of employing while advocating his 
views; but I may state that he is rapidly attain- 
ing a very remarkable mastery over our lan- 
guage, and on this occasion spoke, with great 
fluency and comparatively little accent, very 
pure and idiomatic English. Not the least no- 
ticeable part of the different proceedings was the 
excited multitude who every night followed 
Gavazzi and his escort of university and city 
gentlemen, and who cordially cheered him and 
gave groans for his gowned opponents. On 
Friday morning the Father gave a final lecture 





in the Town-hall, which passed off with the most 
perfect quietude; in being a Saint’s-day, 
and therefore a holy-day, university men, ac- 
cording to their wont, were scattered over the 
country, up the river, in the cricket-fields, at 
breakfast parties; and there was the most peace- 
able and attentive audience conceivable, consist- 
ing chiefly of ladies and senior members of the 
university. The reception was most enthusias- 
tic. The Mayor (Mr. Pike), in an amusing 
speech, proposed a vote of thanks to Father 
Gavazzi, and remarked, that he would have a 
most complete revenge over his opponents if he 
only had an opportunity of witnessing the figure 
such men would be likely to cut at their exam- 
inations. The motion was carried by acclama- 
tion, and Gavazzi acknowledged the kindness 
and hospitality of the Mayor and of those mem- 
bers of the university who had every day invited 
him to a round of entertainments, from break- 
fast to supper. After leaving a sum of money 
for charitable purposes Signor Gavazzi left for 
town the same afternoon.”’ 





Money Vatve or Novets.— Notwithstand- 
ing the complaints of disappointed authors, 
whom the world won’t accept at their own esti- 
mate of value, we doubt if there ever. was a 
more golden age for literary writers of ability 
(that is, provided it be of a proper character) 
than the present. A writer in the Aberdeen 
Journal says he receives from Chambers Jour- 
nal a guinea a page; and for continuous tales 
in their serial, a guinea and half per page. In 
Eliza Cook’s Magazine, and in Dicken’s House- 
hold Words, a guinea per page was and is the 
remuneration. In the smaller pages (or fewer 
words) of Tait’s, Sharpe’s, Bentley’s, and the 
New Monthly Magazines, half a guinea per 
page is paid. For reviews, the dtheneum pays 
half a guinea; the Critic and the Literary 
Gazeite, 7s. per column. The quarterly reviews 
pay their contributors from eight to sixteen 
guineas per sheet of sixteen pages. The re- 
issue of novels and tales, and even the original 
publication of some, in 1s., 1s. 6d., or 2s. vol- 
umes, is another striking feature of the literary 
history of the period; connected with which is 
the prominent fact that Messrs. Routledge & 
Co. gave Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton £20,000 
for the use of the copyright of all his works 
for the space of ten years. — Liverpool Times. 





THE two seats in the French Academy, vacant 
by the deaths of Count Molé and M. Lacretelle, 
bave been filled by the election of M. M. Biot and 
De Falloux. 





A FINE inscribed Babylonian clay cylinder 
was obtained some fifty years back by Sir John 
Malcolm at Bagdad, and was presented by that 
officer, on his return to England, to the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, where it has ever 
since reposed, attracting but little observation. 
It has just, however, been sent to London by Dr. 
Whewell for Sir Henry Rawlinson’s examina- 
tion, and it turns out to be an unique relic of 
its class. It is, in fact, a record by Neriglissar, 
King of Babylon (properly Wergal-shar-uzur), 
of the various works executed by him at Baby- 
lon, and in the vicinity. Neriglissar is known 
to us from Greek history as the son-in-law of 
Nebuchadnezzar, having married the sister of 
Evil Merodach, but there is nothing in the in- 
scription on the cylinder to confirm this rela- 
tionship. The King merely calls himself ‘son 
of Bel-adin-ingar, King of Babylon;’’ the 
last-named individual having been, perhaps, 
regent of the kingdom during the minority of 
Evil Merodach. With the exception of a few 
unimportant brick legends obtained by M. Fres- 
nel’s Commission at Babylon, no cuneiform 
records of Neriglissar were. previously known, 
and the present inscription, therefore, of above 
one hundred long lines is of great interest and 
importance. The cylinder has not been yet 
sufficiently cleaned to admit of the inscription 
being read throughout by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
but as soon as this has been done he will submit 
a translation of the legend to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. — Atheneum. 
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